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“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them. 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” 
— HEINE. 


THE ARENA 


Vow. XXVIII. NOVEMBER, 1902. No. 5. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE TRUSTS. 


HE President of the United States says that the National 
Government cannot reach the great trusts and combines, 
and he wants a constitutional amendment to give Congress 
power to deal with them, to secure publicity first, and after 
that whatever else the facts may require. That was the es- 
sence of his address in the Boston Symphony Hall on his recent 
tour of New England, and according to press reports he said 
substantially the same thing in other places. In the Symphony 
Hall address he also eulogized Attorney-General Knox. 

No one who is at all acquainted with Theodore Roosevelt, or 
has had any dealings with him, can doubt for a moment his ab- 
solute honesty. No trust or combine is big enough or powerful 
enough to secure a conscious deviation on his part from the 
strict line of his duty to the country as its President. It is 
not impossible, however, that he may be mistaken in his con- 
clusions now and then. Neither is it impossible that he might 
take his idea of the law in relation to trusts from a lawyer who 
had been for many years a leading trust attorney, if that lawyer 
happened to be the Attorney-General of the United States and 
was a man whose character and attainments won for him the 
confidence of the President. 

Yet it seems quite clear that a man whose interests had been 
for many years identified with the interests of the trusts would 
not be the most likely to bring out the means of effective oppo- _ 
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sition to them or control over them. He might be perfectly 
honest in his opinions, but the natural bent of his mind would 
incline him to a more ready acceptance of the conclusion that 
the Government has no adequate power of controlling the 
trusts than would be the case with a man the whole trend of 
whose thought and feeling was against aggressive monopoly. 
It would be specially easy to accept the conclusion just men- 
tioned if either by conscious or unconscious cerebration it were 
recognized as an admirable solution of the political difficulties 
of the party to which the attorney belongs—if Congress has no 
power to deal with the trusts it becomes quite easy to explain 
why Congress does not deal with them, and if a constitutional 
amendment is necessary in order to give the Government power 
to control the corporations and combines, and the party in 
power advocates such amendment, which will require several 
years of effort for its procurement, there is strong reason for 
insisting on the continuance of the said party in control of the 
Government ; whereas, if Congress has power to deal with the 
trusts, the fact that it does not use that power would be a rea- 
son for the election of a different sort of Congress. 

Let us turn from the psychology of the matter to the propo- 
sition itself. Publicity is an excellent thing, no doubt; but it 
does not follow that Congress would act upon the facts even 
if it knew them all. Investigation after investigation has been 
made of the beef combine, Standard Oil, coal trust, etc., and 
their aggressions and violations of law are thoroughly known 
to the public and to Congress, but no rational and effective 
action of any kind has been taken. Legislation to break up 
the trusts, abolish industrial combination, and go back to the 
days of individual operations and competition, is utterly im- 
practical. You might as well legislate against the law of 
gravitation. Industrial organization is right and must and will 
goon. The thing to do is to see that it is managed with due 
regard to the public interest. This Congress has not attempted 
to do. It has not even proposed a constitutional amendment 
to meet the case, if it deems one necessary. When serious evils 
are known to exist, if Congress really wished to remedy them, 
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one would think it would use the power it has to the utmost, 
and if it found its powers were not sufficient it would take at 
once the necessary steps to secure the needful amendment. 
Publicity is good, and the President’s wish for more of it is 
right ; but we have already publicity enough to know that an 
aggressive trust or combine, or giant corporation that consti- 
tutes a virtual monopoly and is managed for the private profit 
of a few, is contrary to the public welfare. 

It is perfectly naiural that Congress should not have acted 
effectively against the trusts, for the trusts themselves form a 
most important part of the influences that elected the present 
Congress ;—they are more likely to dominate Congress than 
Congress is to dominate them. But the question what Con- 
gress could do if it wished is a very different one. In his 
estimate of the relations of Congress to the trusts, I think the 
President has mistaken “will not” for “cannot.” The advocacy 
of a new constitutional amendment to give the Government 
more direct and complete authority over trusts and corpora- 
tions is all right, but the idea that Congress cannot reach the 
trusts without an amendment will not stand fire. The Federal 
Government has at least six powers, any one of which is suffi- 
cient to enable it to deal with the trusts. They are: 

1. The power to control interstate commerce, 


2. The power to provide for the public welfare. 

3. The power of eminent domain. 

4. The power to tax. 

5. The power to control the postal service. 

6. The power to make contracts, and grants of land and 
money. 


(*) Under the power to control interstate commerce the 
Government could require all trusts and corporations doing an 
interstate business to incorporate under Federal law. And in 
the National Corporation Law Congress could make whatever 
provisions it deemed best for the control of the said trusts and 
corporations. It could require them to open their books to 
public inspection and secure at once all the publicity the Presi- 
dent desires. It could require them to arbitrate labor diffi- 
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culties, and prices too, if it saw fit. It could establish any 
scale of fees it-might deem proper for the privilege of doing 
business under the law. It could compel the trusts to be co- 
operative instead of aggressive. It could provide penalties of 
fine or imprisonment, or both, for evasion or violation of the 
act. 

A law to control the railroads under this interstate power 
has been on the statute-books for years, and, though it has 
failed to accomplish all that was intended, the trouble is well 
known to arise, not through any lack of power in the Federal 
Government to deal with the roads, but from mere technical 
defects in the machinery of the law, which Congress can rem- 
edy at any time it sees fit. 

(2) Under the power “to provide for the public welfare” 
Congress may do whatever is needful for the public good, and 
is not specifically forbidden in the Constitution. Aggressive 
monopolies in private hands are clearly contrary to the public 
good and should be subjected to a control that will secure their 
management with a fair regard to the interests of labor and of 
the public as well as of capital. Congress has power to accom- 
plish this under the “welfare” clause by enacting that, in case 
of great trusts, corporations, and combinations, regulative 
power as to wages, prices, etc., should reside in a Court com- 
posed of three members: one appointed by the Government to 
represent the public interest ; one chosen by the association of 
employees ; and one selected by the trust or combine to repre- 
sent the capital involved, or, if it refused to act, then the third 
member of the Court could be selected by the other two. The 
right to appeal to the Court might be given to each of the three 
partners in interest: the public, laber, and capital—the three 
factors that create the value of every trust and combine. 

In the case of the coal strike, for example, the machinery of 
the Court could be put in operation by the local, State, or na- 
tional authorities, the miners’ union, or the owners. The de- 
cisions of the Court would be final (subject to writ of error 
on faulty construction of the law), and enforceable like the 
decrees of any other court. 
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Congress has power to do this, and it would settle the trusts, 
not by dissolving them, but by placing the regulative power 
where it belongs ; namely, in a body representing all three part- 
ners, instead of only one. Combination is evolution. Organ- 
ization is civilization. We should not try to destroy it, but to 
claim its benefits, or a fair share of them, for the people, who 
make it possible and give it its value. 

(3) Through the power of eminent domain the Govern- 
ment can deal with the trusts, directly at the root. It can 
take over the coal fields and operate them or lease them under 
fair conditions. Pennsylvania would probably be glad to have 
the Government do this. Pennsylvania could do it herself, 
if she chose. 

In New Zealand, where the steamship monopoly owns the 
principal coal mines, so that the coal ring and the shipping ring 
are in a combine like the coal ring and railroad ring of Penn- 
sylvania, the situation has been met by the national ownership 
of coal mines under the law of Nov. 7, 1901. The Prime Min- 
ister, the Parliament, and the people believe that the Govern- 
ment is simply the people’s general agent to do any business 
for the people that their interests may require it to undertake. 

Instead of taking the coal fields the National Government 
might take the coal roads, through which it could practically 
control the working of the mines. Or, better still, it might 
take both the railways and the mines. 

If the Government would nationalize the railway and tele- 
graph system of the country, or the most vital parts of it, as it 
unquestionably has the power to do, it would have all the big 
trusts and combines on the hip. 

(4) Again, “the power to tax is the power to kill.” It is 
also the power to develop and to control the form and direction 
of energy and organization. Put a high tax on combines of the 
aggressive order, which refuse to open their books to public 
inspection or to allow the fixing of wages and prices by 
arbitration, and a low tax on codperative combines, and capital 
will be forced into codperative organization. 

Capital seeks the aggressive form of organization now be- 
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cause profit lies there. Tax the profit out of that sort of enter- 
prise and attach it to codperative business and capital must 
flow in that direction. 

Federal taxes must be “uniform,” but this only means that 
persons of the same condition and corporations of the same size 
and character must be taxed alike in all parts of the United 
States. “A tax is uniform when it operates with the same 
force and effect in every place where the subject of it is 
found.”* A plumber does not have to pay the same license as 
a pilot, nor a temperance house the same as a hotel with a bar. 
And there is no reason why the coal trust, oil trust, beef com- 
bine, etc., should not pay a big license for doing business in the 
United States, unless they will be temperate and do business 
on the cooperative plan. 

There is room enough for the taxation of trusts without 
touching the income tax. But even that field is open. The 
decision in the Pollock case (158 U. S., 601), declaring the 
income-tax law of 1894 to be unconstitutional, was put on the 
ground that the law taxed rents and interest on bonds, etc., 
and that these were direct taxes within the meaning of the 
Constitution and must, therefore, be apportioned among the 
States in proportion to population. As this was not done, the 
law was held void. But there was and is no question as to the 
right of Congress to tax incomes from business, trade, profes- 
sion, or employment. The right to tax rents and interest (not 
arising from State and municipal securities) is also undenied if 
the tax is duly apportioned among the States. And finally the 
general opinion of the bench and bar is that even the ground 
actually covered by the Pollock case is error, and that Con- 
gress really has power under the Constitution to tax all in- 
comes, with the exception of the salaries of Federal Judges, 
and perhaps a few other unimportant items; so that, if the 
President should judiciously exercise his power of increasing 
the number of Judges in the Supreme Court, Congress could 
pass a general income-tax law, and make it progressive, too, if 
it wished, without danger of blockade. 


*U. S. Supreme Court in 112 U. S., 580, 504. 
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Even taking off the tariff on trust articles would have some 
effect until the trusts get themselves well organized interna- 
tionally. 

(5) Again, there is the Federal Post-Office. Congress has 
a right to forbid the use of the mails by or on behalf of any 
trust or corporation that is acting contrary to law or against 
public policy. The Hon. John Wanamaker killed the Louisi- 
ana Lottery by getting Congress to pass a bill excluding it 
from the mails. It is likely that any sort of trust or combine 
that is against public policy can be ostracized and conquered 
in the same way, if care is taken to legislate only against the 
evil—not against organization per se, but against aggressive, 
antagonistic, non-codperative organization. 

If the Government would take the telegraph and telephone 
systems so as to control all the principal means of transmit- 
ting intelligence, its power over the means of communication 
would enable it to dictate whatever terms it chose to any trust 
or corporation in the country without reference to any other 
power. And the right of the Government to take the telegraph 
and long-distance telephone is beyond question. Committee 
after committee and Postmaster-General after Postmaster- 
General have recommended the taking of the telegraph, and 
some of the highest authorities on constitutional law have de- 
clared that it is not only the right but the duty of the Govern- 
ment under the Constitution to add the telegraph to its postal 
facilities. 

(6) Finally, the Federal Government could make grants of 
land and money to trusts and combines that would agree to do 
the square thing. A subsidy bill like that would be worth far 
more to the country than any ship subsidy. The Government 
could also refuse to deal with aggressive trusts or to buy their 
goods, and could make it a definite and understood policy to 
get its supplies only from concerns that dealt fairly with labor 
and the public. Under the contract power it could also secure 
agreements with capitalists controlling trusts (or others who 
would undertake to get control of them), whereby such trusts 
and combines should be managed fairly and justly on agreed 
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terms, in return for specified franchises, privileges, etc. Any 
one as rich as Uncle Sam can do almost anything he wishes 
through the contract power. J. Pierpont Morgan with a few 
millions can control a lot of trusts and combines. Uncle Sam 
with ninety billions or more could control everything in sight— 
if he would take a few lessons from Morgan. If Morgan had 
the United States’ Government and ninety billions at his back, 
or either one of them, he would manage the earth. 

No doubt President Roosevelt’s constitutional amendment 
would be a good thing—give the Government still further 
powers over trusts and corporations: the more power the bet- 
ter—but the immediately important and entirely practical thing 
is to elect men to Congress pledged to use with vigor in the 
public interest the powers already in existence. 

FRANK PARSONS. 

Boston University. 

















PERSONAL POWER OF THE PRESIDENT. 


HAVE studied the polity of every modern nation classed 
as “civilized” without finding any one ruler having such 
personal authority as that possessed by the President of the 
United States. The King of Ergland, ruling as a constitu- 
tional monarch, has no such power as that exercised by our 
President. Edward indeed reigns, but he does not govern. He 
signs State documents, thereby legalizing them, but in no State 
case is he regarded as final authority. The King, moreover, ap- 
pends his name to such papers, not because he finds in them an 
expression of his own will, but because he is obliged so to do. 
He has no controlling and effective veto power, nor does he find 
himself the arbiter in national disputes. He stands aloof, by 
virtue of being a constitutional King, far beyond the possibility 
of controlling even his most intimate ministers, who rise or fall 
at the will of the British Parliament. England, of course, can- 
not do without her King, but that ruler’s hands are tied in the 
exercise of actual political authority. 

The English sovereign appears to be naught but a kind of 
incarnation of British glory, in whose person his faithful sub- 
jects would behold the central pivot of the whole empire—an 
ideal center of English civilization, around whose royal person 
and house English world-power revolves in its career of uni- 
versal conquest. King Edward exerts vast personal influence 
in society, in army circles, in the navy, and in Parliament; but 
power he does not enjoy, at least as we in America understand 
the term. 

And the same may be said of the sovereigns of other Euro- 
pean lands. They reign, but do not govern. In some, like Ger- 
many and Austria, the monarch is indeed supreme in the army 
and navy, as the only effective means of preserving their re- 
spective thrones; but beyond this military power I know of no 
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monarch exercising that personal, ultimate power that lies in 
the hands of our own Presidents if they choose to use it. 

Even the Czar of Russia is not an exception, for his Imperial 
Council and Bureaus do everything, and often set at defiance 
the wishes of their imperial master. The Czar has no great 
power for good or for evil. He cannot militate against the 
arbitrary sway of the nobility. He must move with the tide, 
except so far as a strong personality may give him influence. 
The Czar is with the peasantry to-day in their struggle against 
medievalism and the oppression of the great nobles ; but he can- 
not lift a hand to better his people’s condition for lack of per- 
sonal or delegated authority. In Russia it is the ministers who 
rule, for, unlike the British cabinet, they are not at the beck and 
call of a popular parliament. The Czar, therefore, is at the 
mercy of his own ministers, with not even a legislature to help 
him for good or evil. 

But what of our own Presidents? As time goes on we clearly 
see a greater and greater concentration of power in the hands of 
the Executive, until in our own day—during the present Ad- 
ministration—the President exercises an ultimate personal 
power displayed in no European monarchy, barring Turkey, 
which is primarily Asiatic. 

Our early Presidents were possessed of no such exalted per- 
sonal authority as is the President now occupying the White 
House, and the people were jealous of much increase. The 
early Presidents ruled by the Constitution and precedent, so 
that they stood more in the light of servants of the people than 
Presidents do to-day. They had about as little personal 
authority as the present constitutional kings of Europe have; 
they posed as national representatives, and, like King Edward, 
affected the course of events by means of strong personalities. 
Like modern kings, they “reigned,” but did not govern. Now 
they do both. 

To-day President Roosevelt is exercising both legislative and 
judicial power, not to speak of authority over the army and 
navy. The new Army bill, creating a General Staff, is for the 
express and undisguised purpose of placing the army directly 
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under the President, the chief of staff to be the President’s own 
appointee through the abolishment of the present office of 
Lieutenant-General. 

This concentration of military power in the President’s 
hands at all times, in peace as well as in war, is one of the 
many evidences of the trend of things toward a condition un- 
known to our fathers, and by which our Presidents may be- 
come more monarchical than monarchs themselves. In the 
Schley-Sampson trouble the President actually sat as a final 
Court of Appeals, and became for once the Supreme Judge. 
Beyond his verdict (amounting to a sentence), under the cir- 
cumstances, nobody dared appeal. In fact, there was no other 
Court to appeal to. 

But it must not be said that the Executive set himself up as 
such a final court. It was the act of the parties to the case— 
the act of the whole people, who, through the press, demanded 
of the President that he become, for the first time in our na- 
tional history, the ultimate source of appeal in an important 
and troublesome controversy. By so doing the people sur- 
rendered some of their democratic principles, besides establish- 
ing a new and very dangerous precedent—the very precedent 
upon which was built up all the power of the Roman Papacy. 
An “appeal” to one man! The President had no more right 
to sit as judge in the naval affair than did the least-known citi- 
zen; for had not the duly organized Board, under Admiral 
Dewey, sat, deliberated, and handed down its verdict? The 
arbitrary setting up of the President as a court of appeal,— 
final appeal,—if not unlawful, was at least un-American and a 
precedent that, if followed in the future, may furnish the occu- 
pant of the White House with untold power when applied to 
government and to politics. 

And just as the people allowed and advised the making of 
our President a supreme judge in an affair affecting the naval 
history of our country, so has it been in the Philippine matter. 
The sovereign people, by vote of their Congress, surrendered 
the whole Philippine case to the President, empowering him 
to govern the Islands as an autocrat, subject to nobody, and 
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supreme over both the civil and military branches of the Gov- 
ernment in everything affecting our new possessions. And so 
it goes on—the people relinquishing their own sovereignty into 
the President’s hands in order to get rid of the trouble of 
themselves governing, and the President always accepting such 
authority as the people refuse to exercise. 

It may have been a quick way of ending the naval contro- 
versy to have made the President final judge and arbiter, and 
it may also have been an easy way to manage the Philippines 
to have given all power into one man’s hands; but the prec- 
edent was bad, and may be the outward sign of that rapid 
concentration of political power in the President’s person 
toward which all careful Americans look with some feeling of 
dismay and dread. 

As they now stand, a constitutional monarchy under a wise 
monarch is safer than a democracy under a President into 
whose hands the people are so prone to place unlimited author- 
ity in political, governmental, or judicial affairs, as fancy may 
suggest from time to time. 

In very early days—in antiquity—the chief, or king, stood 
supreme. Then followed feudalism, absolute monarchy, con- 
stitutional monarchy, democracy, in the natural course of hu- 
man evolution. Is not our American democracy somewhat of 
a return to the primitive condition—the rule of one by con- 
sent of the many? A. KIncsLey GLOVER. 

Portland, Ore. 

















THE AGRICULTURAL NEGRO. 


HE more I see of the life of our people in all parts of the 
country—the more I study the problem in connection 
with their elevation—the more I am convinced that, for many 
years at least, the negro should be encouraged to own and cul- 
tivate the soil: in a word, to remain in the country districts. 
He is at his best in most cases when in the country—in agri- 
cultural life; he is at his worst in most cases when in contact 
with city life. 

I want to see more of our educated young men and women 
take hold in a downright, earnest, practical manner of the fun- 
damental industries and employments that constitute the pros- 
perity of our people. I would ten times rather see a young 
colored man graduated from college and go out and start a 
truck garden or dairy farm, or a wheat or corn farm, and be- 
come a first-hand producer of wealth, than become a parasite, 
living upon the wealth of another or seeking an uncertain and 
unsatisfactory livelinood in temporary or questionable posi- 
tions. 

The young man who leaves college and goes to his father’s 
farm and teaches him how, with less labor, to raise fifty bushels 
of corn on an acre where only twenty-five were produced be- 
fore, does the same thing. The colored minister in the South 
should spend a larger proportion of his time and effort in lec- 
turing to our people on the importance of buying land, of 
building decent homes, of getting out of the one-room cabin, 
of ceasing to mortgage their crops, of putting money into the 
bank, and of building decent school-houses and prolonging the 
school term. 

In the case of the negro artisan we should be careful to fol- 
low the same course as in regard to the agricultural negro. We 
should find out the kind of skilled labor for which the race is 
best fitted, and the kind that offers the greatest encouragement, 
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and lay stress upon it. If the greatest demand is in the direc- 
tion of iron-work, emphasize iron-work ; if in brickmasonry or 
plastering, emphasize it. 

Many of the trades that were formerly in our hands have in 
too large a degree slipped from us—not because there was a 
special feeling against our working at these trades on the part 
of the native Southern white men, but because, I fear, we failed 
to fit ourselves to perform the service in the best manner. We 
must not only have carpenters, but architects ; we must not only 
have persons that can do the work with the hand, but persons, 
at the same time, that can plan the work with the brain. 

Go into the North or South and ask to have pointed out to 
you a negro who has learned a trade; in many cases you will 
find that his trade was learned during the days of slavery. Ifwe 
are wise and patient, we may use all forms of service in a way 
to elevate ourselves. In the days of slavery a common negro 
brought about $700, and a slave who was a mechanic brought 
about $1,400. While you could get $700 for a common negro, 
you could not get fifty cents for the best white man. When 
we became a free people we had possession of all the trades in 
the South, but in the succeeding twenty years we lost nearly 
all we had learned during the two and a half centuries of 
slavery. 

The time has come when our young men and women from 
college must use their brains in starting first-class farms, laun- 
dries, and other honorable forms of labor. I can remember 
when all the barber shops were in charge of black men, but 
now we hardly find a first-class barber shop owned by a negro. 
Some of our race say: “Don’t talk about those commonplace 
things.” They want to hear about Mars and Jupiter. The 
colored man had a dingy shop. Then the white man came 
along and opened a shop that he made attractive with pictures 
and carpets, made a new kind of chair, etc.—and that despised 
calling was “dignified.” When the white man makes such a 
change he also changes the name. The negro was a barber: 
the white man is a “tonsorial artist.” But it is the same work. 

The colored man for years did all the whitewashing, outside 
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and inside. He attempted no improvement on the bucket and 
long pole on his shoulder. The white boy who went through 
the public school and a college of technology used the knowl- 
edge thus acquired, improved the character of the work, and 
changed the name of whitewasher to that of the “house 
decorator.” It is not for the negro to get education merely, 
but to learn the proper method of applying it. 

Recently I read an account of a young colored man in ‘the 
District of Columbia who graduated from college and later 
from a school of technology—and then what? He did not go 
about seeking a position that other brains and other hands had 
created, but used his knowledge of chemistry and mathematics 
in creating a bootblack establishment where he manufactures 
his own blacking and polish. Starting with one chair, he now 
has a dozen; starting with one place of business, he now has 
several. What matters it with this man whether Republicans 
or Democrats or Populists are in power at Washington? He 
knows that he has a business that gives him independence, and 
with its expansion and growth will come wealth and leisure 
and the highest educational opportunities for his children. Oh, 
for a thousand men with the force of character and common 
sense to begin on such a foundation! 

The fundamental industry of agriculture will enable us to 
lay a foundation upon which will grow wealth, habits of thrift 
and economy, and will enable us in the end to give our children 
the best education and moral development. No race can be 
uplifted until its mind is awakened and strengthened. Along 
with industrial training should go mental training. But the 
mere crowding of abstract knowledge into the head means 
little. We want more than the mere performance of mental 
gymnastics. Our knowledge must be harnessed to the things of 
actual life. 

Make yourself useful by doing common things in an uncom- 
mon way; make your services indispensable, no matter what 
the calling; try to do something better than any one else can 


do it. Booker T. WASHINGTON. 
Tuskegee, Ala. 











NEEDED POLITICAL REFORMS. 
(Number One.) 


Direct LEGISLATION; OR, THE INITIATIVE AND THE REFER- 
ENDUM, AND THE RECALL. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


HE editors of THE ARENA have turned over to me a very 
interesting letter from John M. Garrett, Esq., of Con- 
cord, N. C., in which he says: “I would be glad to have you 
publish a specific article on the Initiative and Referendum 
clearly to explain them. Considerable is now being said about 
them, and I want to be satisfied about their meaning.” He 
then goes on to refer to Direct Primaries and Direct Election 
of United States Senators—and mixes them. This is typical. 
Accordingly, THE ARENA has asked me to define the principal 
political reforms now before the public and state their scope. 
This I have partly done myself, securing others to define those 
reforms with which they are more familiar. 

It will be rioticed that such subjects as the Single Tax, So- 
cialism, the Tariff, Prohibition, etc., are not included here. In 
one sense they are political, but only in the sense of trying to 
accomplish their aims through politics. They are not reforms 
of the political system. In their real essence they are economic 
reforms, not political reforms. It is characteristic of purely 
political reforms that, while most of them are in the platforms 
of the Socialists, the Single Taxers’ where they have started 
a party, and in many of the Prohibitionist platforms, they may 
be and are believed in by those who oppose one or all of these 
parties. They are essential to good government and not an 
integral part of any economic theory or scheme. 

This series of articles aims only to define these reforms with 
sufficient illustration to make them clear, but not to argue for 
them. 
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II. Drrecr LE&GIsLatIon. 


Direct Legislation concerns only one of the three depart- 
ments of government—the drafting and enacting of laws. In 
one sense it has nothing to do with the duty of the executive, 
which is the administration of the laws, or with the duty of 
the judiciary, which is the judging under the laws. But, inas- 
much as simple and proper laws are easy both to execute and 
to judge under, if Direct Legislation will produce strong, 
simple, and fit laws, it will be a reform that will have a great 
effect on both the other departments of government. And in- 
asmuch as the executive only executes the laws that the legis- 
lative makes, and the judiciary only judges under them, both 
these other departments are secondary to the legislative. In 
these two senses Direct Legislation is a primary and funda- 
mental reform. 

Direct Legislation is law-enacting by the electors themselves 
as distinguished from law-enacting by representatives or by 
some aristocratic body, or by a single ruler, such as a king, 
emperor, or czar. In small communities this is accomplished 
by the electors meeting together and voting on every law or 
ordinance by which they are to be governed. This is done in 
the New England town-meetings, the Swiss and Teutonic 
lands gemeimde, and the Russian mir, and was done in the early 
Grecian and Italian agora, or market-meeting, and in fact in 
all simple and early communities. Of the New England town- 
meetings, Jefferson said over a century ago that they were “the 
wisest invention ever devised by the wit of man for the perfect 
exercise of self-government and its perpetuation.” And 
Charles Sumner said: “The towns of Massachusetts, like the 
municipalities of Switzerland, have been the schools and nur- 
series of freedom. In these small bodies men were early dis- 
ciplined in those primal duties of citizenship which, on a 
grander scale, are made the foundation of our whole political 
system. The true glory of the towns then was that they were 
organized on the principle of self-government when that prin- 
ciple was not generally recognized, that each little town by 
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itself was a little republic where the whole body of the freemen 
were voters, with powers of local legislation, taxation, and 
administration.” And Professor James Bryce, in his “Amer- 
ican’Commonwealth,” says: “The town-meeting has been the 
most perfect school of self-government in any modern country.” 

In communities too widespread or too numerous for the 
voters to meet together and decide on the laws by which they 
are to be governed, Direct Legislation is accomplished by the 
use of imperative petitions, through what is known as the 
Initiative and Referendum. 

By the Initiative, a reasonable minority of the voters, by 
signing a petition for a law, can force the council, legislature, 
congress, or parliament to consider and vote on the proposed 
law ; and if it does not pass as petitioned for, it then goes to a 
Referendum, or a vote of the people at the next election. If 
they vote in favor of it, it becomes a law, not needing any 
legislative or executive sanction, but enacted by the people. 
At present members of the legislature are the only ones who 
have the power of initiation, and in this country even that is of- 
ten seriously limited by the smothering power of committees. 
The executive has large powers of suggestion in messages and 
can effectively influence public opinion, but he cannot directly 
initiate laws. The judiciary has no powers of initiating laws, 
and by common custom it rarely ever suggests or tries to influ- 
ence public opinion. 

The Initiative means the proposing or starting of a law. 
There are two forms of it. One is that by which the full text 
of the law is petitioned for. If passed by the legislature as peti- 
tioned for, it is not submitted to the people unless a Referendum 
petition be signed and filed. If not passed, it is submitted to 
the people, and, if a majority vote in favor of it, it becomes a 
law enacted by the people. The other form of the Initiative is 
that in which the full text of the law is not embodied in the 
petitions, which simply ask that a law for a certain purpose 
be drawn up and enacted by the legislature. This is in the 
nature of a resolution, and it goes to a poll of the people. Ifa 
majority of the people favors it, it is then the duty of the 
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legislature to draft and pass a law for that purpose. Usually 
the legislature of its own volition submits that law, when drawn 
up and passed, to a second poll of the people, and at times the 
people reject the method while favoring the purpose. Both 
forms of the Initiative are used in Switzerland, but the latter 
is more frequent. In the agitation in this country the first is 
the one usually understood. The form of submitting a resolu- 
tion, instead of the full text of the law, to a vote of the people 
is sometimes called a plebiscite, to distinguish it from the 
Referendum. Thus the people of the whole of Canada voted 
on September 5, 1898, on the liquor question, and the Liberal 
party, which is the one now in power, pledged itself before it 
went into power that it would obey the will of the people and 
enact such a law as the people might decide by this plebiscite. 
This it has not done, alleging that the majority was too small, 
and there is no power that can compel it to live up to its 
pledge and obey the will of the people expressed at the polls. 
Hence, this is not a true Referendum, or enacting of a law. 

The Referendum means the vote of *he people on a measure. 
There are five or six forms of the Referendum: 

1. The Compulsory Referendum, which provides that all 
laws, or all laws of the class to which it applies, shall be sub- 
mitted to the people. We have this Compulsory Referendum 
on constitutional amendments in every State in the Union save 
Delaware. In Missouri, California, Minnesota, and Washing- 
ton there is a Compulsory Referendum on city charters; in 
cther States on incurring debt, moving the capital, chartering 
a bank, and a great variety of other questions. The cantons 
of Berne and Zurich have had the Compulsory Referendum on 
all laws for nearly thirty years, and it works admirably. But 
the Compulsory Referendum is not what is usually understood 
in this country when the word “Referendum” alone is used. 
It is rarely if ever advocated in this country for all legislation, 
although it works well on our constitutional amendments and 
the many other questions to which it is applied. 


2. The Optional Referendur, .s generally understood when 
the word “Referendum” alc.< is used, and the word is fre- 
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quently considered to include the Initiative as well. The Ref- 
erendum is optional where the vote of the people is had on a 
law for which a reasonable minority of the people sign a peti- 
tion for its reference to popular vote. This right is naturally 
accompanied by the provision that no laws shall go into effect 
till the opponents of them have had time to get signatures to 
the petitions, such as thirty days for a city, sixty or ninety 
days for a State, and four to six months for the nation. Usu- 
ally there is an exception of laws that are immediately neces- 
sary for the preservation of the public peace, health, and ‘safety. 
These are classed as urgent laws and can go into effect at 
once, though very frequently it requires more than a majority 
to pass them. But should the Referendum be demanded on 
these laws, they would be repealed from the date of the vote, 
provided a majority voted in favor of such repeal. On other 
measures, if the requisite number sign a petition, the law is 
withheld from operation till a majority vote in favor of it. 

3. The Executive Referendum provides that the executive— 
President in the nation, Governor in a State, or mayor in a city 
—has the power to refer a matter passed by the lawmaking 
body to the people. This was strongly advocated for and actu- 
ally came near insertion in the constitution of Belgium when it 
was revised ten or fifteen years ago. It is in the charters 
adopted by the cities of San Francisco and Vallejo in Cali- 
fornia regarding certain forms of legislation, such as the grant- 
ing of franchises, and will likely soon go into other city char- 
ters. It is in use in some local and State matters here. The 
dissolving of the British and colonial parliaments by thé ex- 
ecutive and the calling of a new election is a crude form of 
this Executive Referendum. 

4. The Legislative Referendum provides that a number of 
the legislators less than a majority can refer a law to a vote of 
the people. The proportion advocated is usually twenty or 
twenty-five per cent. of either house. It is a form not in gen- 
eral favor. 

5. The Disagreement Referendum is a form of the Legis- 
lative Referendum. Under this, when there is a disagreement 
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between the two houses of a legislature the bill can be referred 
to the people by the lower or more popular house, or by either. 
Sometimes the law must be passed twice in the lower house. 
This form is quite extensively advocated in Australia, where 
bills to put it into effect have been introduced in all the colonial 
legislatures. In New Zealand such bills have passed the lower 
house and probably in the near future will pass both houses. 
It was strongly advocated for incorporation in the constitution 
for a federated Australia recently drawn up and adopted at a 
Referendum of the people. It is what is usually understood 
by the word “Referendum” in England. 

A curious variation of this form has arisen in Australia in 
the discussion of it, called the Dual Referendum, which means 
that any law referred to the people must be passed both by a 
majority of those voting on it and by majorities in a majority 
of the States composing the federation. This it is thought 
would preserve States’ rights. But it is a useless precaution, as 
the experience of a century shows that a case has never oc- 
curred where a majority of the States were on one side and a 
majority of the people were on the other. Usually the majority 
is very decisive in both methods of counting. 

6. The Judicial Referendum provides that, whenever a law 
or a part of a law is declared unconstitutional by a supreme 
court, that law must be submitted to a vote of the people at the 
next election, and if a majority—some say two-thirds or three- 
fifths majority—vote in favor of it, it becomes a law, anything 
in the constitution to the contrary notwithstanding; although 
it does not repeal that part of the constitution with which it 
comes in contact, save for the special instance mentioned in 
the law voted upon. This is very generally advocated among 
a certain class in this country as being a control over the courts. 
It has never been advocated elsewhere, because the power cf 
declaring laws void on account of unconstitutjonality is not 
vested in any other courts than those of the United States. 

Certain other bodies are sometimes invested with the power 
of the Referendum in certain cases—such as the G. A. R. in 
certain matters in Iowa. But the above are the main forms, 
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If the Recall was in force in any locality, whenever a petition 
signed by any number over one-half of the registered voters 
of that locality for the recall of any officer of that locality was 
filed, that office would become vacant. If it be an appointee’s 
office, the appointing power fills it in the usual way. If it be 
an elective office, an election is held and the people fill the 
office. Thus, if the mayor of a city pursue a course that may 
not even be wrong at all, but that is unpopular, his opponents, 
if they are numerous enough, may put him out of office by 
simply signing and filing a petition for his recall. He is at 
once sent into private life. 

This is frequently known as the Imperative Mandate, but the 
more proper, simpler, and easier understood name is the Recall. 
It is imperative enough, but a mandate is a command to do 
something, and this is a command to do nothing—to go back 
to private life. Hence the title, “The Recall.” 

The Recall is kindred to Direct Legislation because it relies 
on the use of petitions, gives them a real value, and gives the 
people a constant control over their elected servants where 
now they have it only on election days. The same arguments 
are used against it that are used against Direct Legislation. 
The main one is that it would mean a constant turmoil. To 
this there is the same answer—that the very fact that it could 
be used would make its frequent use unnecessary. 

There is no question that in theory and practise it is intensely 
democratic; but it has not spread with the rapidity and steadi- 
ness of Direct Legislation, and where the two have been 
adopted together Direct Legislation has been sufficient to make 
the servants of the people so continually responsive to the 
people’s needs that even the threat of the Recall has become 
unnecessary. Moreover, it differs from Direct Legislation in 
that it involves the personal element in a manner allowing for 
reprisals and political revenge. 

ELTWEED PoMEROY. 


East Orange, N. J, 


























SOME THOUGHTS ON PUBLIC REFORM. 


UBLIC reform concerns itself with questions, methods, 
and policies pertaining to the improvement of the public 
service. It assumes—not an unwarranted assumption—that 
conditions exist in the administration of public affairs that are 
not ideal; that these conditions, or some of them at least, are 
susceptible of certain and exact reformation and improvement ; 
that it is the particular business of the reform movement to 
secure, or make operative, better conditions in public affairs. 
Public reform, therefore, may be defined to be a sincere attempt 
to promote the best administration of public affairs consonant 
with our representative form of government. It includes alike 
in its consideration measures that may be proposed to secure 
the desired end and men to carry such measures into execution. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to conceive of any effort in behalf 
of the advancement of present conditions, social, political, or 
economical, that would divorce the one from the other. 

A meritorious measure, for instance, which sought to estab- 
lish the more equal and equitable distribution of the burdens 
of government by radical changes in the laws of taxation, 
would scarcely receive the cordial support of a large constitu- 
ency if it were generally understood and believed that its most 
enthusiastic friends and champions were known to be members 
of that class of patriots (?) who are the most skilful and astute 
tax-dodgers. The disinterestedness and sincerity of the so- 
called tax-reformers would be at once challenged. So, too, 
another scheme, seeking to attain the same end, plausible, it 
may be, but manifestly.impracticable, propdsed by a well-mean- 
ing and honest man, is defeated because of want of merit in the 
suggested plan. Thus it will be seen that any attempt at public 
reform takes into account both men and measures. They are, 
and of necessity must be, “one and inseparable.” 

It is doubtless true that adverse criticisms, however intelli- 
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gent, however honest, however just, are rarely welcomed by 
those who hear or read them, and are frequently made the sub- 
ject of vituperation and abuse; and the motives that prompt 
them are often impugned, sometimes belittled, and not rarely 
distorted or condemned. 

Now, the very idea of reform involves adverse criticism, and 
public reform involves the criticism of public affairs. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that any proposition that starts out with the 
assumption of condemnation of existing conditions in govern- 
mental matters will be unable to obtain a hearing unless there 
is something intrinsically meritorious in the proposition or 
worthy in its promoters, or both. 

In a republic, the prevailing opinion seems to be that in public 
affairs the acme of human perfection is reached, and any at- 
tempt to discount this idea is always viewed with suspicion and 
distrust ; hence, to go before the American public with a sug- 
gestion for real reform in public affairs requires, not only cour- 
age, but the highest order of statesmanship, positive rather than 
negative qualities, constructive and creative rather than de- 
structive talent. Any one can find fault. But not only to dis- 
cover the existing evil in our government, but to devise the 
adequate remedy for that evil, so that greater evils do not 
supervene, requires the highest order of intellect. The true 
reformer is such a person. 

In the discussion of the méans to be invoked in order to 
secure a better public service, it will be necessary to consider, 
somewhat, the present state of public affairs; and especially 
' with reference to such conditions as it is believed, from the 
viewpoint of this paper, do actually exist, and as to some of 
which the suggestions herein may specifically relate. It would 
be exceedingly difficult to propose solutions, or even to indicate 
what may be deemed to be the effective weapons tending toward 
such solutions, however’ comprehensive or unique, until the 
problems themselves have been first stated. 

In other plain words, a reform movement in public affairs, 
if it is to be even tolerably successful, must indicate the exist-, 
ence of an actual evil; it must propose what appeals to the aver- 
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age mind as an adequate remedy. Nor is this all. It must 
prove to a legal certainty the existence of the evil indicated. 
Merely saying that there és an evil is not enough. And it must 
provide the means and methods for making effective the appro- 
priate remedy. Finding fault with existing conditions will not 
be sufficient. It is just such a policy or attitude that serves to 
apprise the public evil-doer that he is being distrusted, and that 
he must be more cautious and circumspect in his methods of 
procedure. A loyal and intelligent constituency, asked to sup- 
port a movement in the interest of good government, has a right 
to demand more than this. A reform movement, therefore, if 
it is to be worthy the name, must embody and include in its 
missionaries and friends all the essential qualities that make for 
true statesmanship—that quality which sees not only the exist- 
ing evil in human government, but also the altogether sufficient 
remedy; that quality which is able to destroy the one and to 
construct the other in its stead, without permitting greater evils 
to intervene than it is sought to extirpate. 

There is much said nowadays, and perhaps there is even more 
written, about corruption in official life. It is freely charged 
that the average individual in office, and that means the great 
majority of the office-holding class, is always for sale in dollars 
and cents; that official influence is a thoroughly purchasable 
commodity ; that official integrity is, practically, an unknown 
quantity ; that an honest man in business or professional life be- 
comes at once a rascal and a criminal so soon as his garments 
become contaminated with the political arena. These are very 
grave charges, and alarming if true. That there is more truth 
in the foregoing statements than many of us are willing to con 
cede is doubtless capable of exact proof. How to make such 
proof effective is one of the problems with which we are now 
dealing. 

In conversing with a prominent business man about munici- 
pal matters in a western city, the writer was assured that the 
administration of the city affairs was very largely dictated by 
what he termed the “hold-up policy,” pure and simple. When 
asked to explain this “policy,” he did so in the following man- 
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ner: A concession is asked of the common council, or other 
appropriate body or board, as, for instance, permission to ex- 
tend a show-window over the side-walk, or to extend a power 
system from one building to another, necessitating the use of a 
public thoroughfare, or to get an appropriation for a particular 
purpose, which purpose is believed to advance the interests of 
the individual working for it. Now, these concessions can never 
become operative unless the parties seeking them are ready to 
“come down” with the hard cash for them. It is the “hold-up” 
policy. Tribute money for the protection of gambling-hells 
and brothels is another form of the same “hold-up” plan. 
Votes at the polls are also purchasable, and the price is some- 
times extremely low. It may be the promise of office, a few dol- 
lars in money, an insignificant present, a drink of liquor, a cigar, 
a receipt for a worthless debt—any, or a part, or all of these. 
The buyer is denominated a shrewd political “boss,” and the 
seller thinks he is as well off anyway. Both speak boastingly 
of the transaction, and neither meets with the condemnation of 
his fellow-citizens, as he should. Thus it is that bribery and 
corruption go on in public life, and the rottenness of the public 
service continues unabated. Reports are given out that a por- 
tion of the school fund has been diverted from its proper object 
without any authority of law, and a treasurer is charged in a 
loose and haphazard way with having paid out the public 
moneys illegally. 

These are samples of conditions that actually exist in public 


‘ affairs to-day. They emphasize the need of radical change. 


What is the significance of them? Always absolute and some- 
times irreparable loss to the best interests of the public service. 
Why? Because, at most, it results generally in but a change 
of rascals in office, not to a defeat of the rascals. 

It is in connection with such general, wholesale, and indefinite 
but measurably truthful charges as to existing conditions that 
one of the most effective weapons of genuine reform can ac- 
complish much good by developing what are the facts in a par- 
ticular case. The truth is that so much is said about official 
malfeasance or misfeasance, and so little is established to a 
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certainty, that the public has become indifferent, not justly or 
wisely it may be, but nevertheless indifferent, and inclined to 
discount all statements made along this line and to disbelieve 
most of them. 

This is our contention: The exposure of official corruption 
and the pointing out of defects in the methods and systems in 
use in the administration of public affairs are, when rightly 
and wisely used, incontestably the most effective instruments 
tending, and naturally tending, to promote genuine public re- 
form. Indeed, they cannot be permanently overwhelmed. 

One writer, in speaking of municipal corruption, says: “The 
remedies that seem to me likely to be most effective are wide 
publicity of the conditions that invite corruption and careful 
scrutiny of the financial condition of candidates.” This writer 
seems to think that an independently rich man will be less in- 
clined to sell his official influence than another man who is 
hopelessly involved in financial difficulties. 

Another writer, in discussing methods and remedies to re- 

form abuses in voting, says: “There should be absolute 
frankness and plain dealing with ourselves and others. 
We need to learn the exact facts before a remedy can be de- 
vised. And so long as local vanity and commonwealth pride 
deter people from seeing and admitting the truth concerning 
their own States, we shall be and continue to be irreformable. 
The truest friend of any locality is the man who, in a proper 
spirit, tells the truth to that locality.” 

This policy of exposure, however, must be used with wise 
judgment and great caution. Every statement should be so 
well fortified with what can be proved, specifically, at any time 
and at any proper place, that it carries conviction with it. This 
method supplants mere rumor and suspicion with hard, cold, 
convincing facts. It forms the basis of intelligent action on the 
part of the honest voter. And the honest voter is, after all, 
always in the majority. This method dignifies the truth and 
pushes it to the front; it denounces falsehood and relegates it 
to the rear. 

Undoubtedly, to make this weapon of public reform really 
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effective requires a vast amount of detailed work among those 
who are earnestly seeking improved conditions in public affairs. 
Its great strength and virtue lie in the ability to disclose, spe- 
cifically, and if need be at great length, the evils complained of. 
In such a case, the true reformer will be so sure of his posi- 
tion that, if it involves a public official in the violation of the 
criminal code, his discoveries will be first published through 
the appropriate processes of the criminal courts. His redress 
will not be sought by an inflammatory statement in the partizan 
press, nor by an appeal to the masses in a stump speech. Such 
methods are no part of the effective work of the genuine re- 
former. 

The overthrow of the Tweed ring in New York City some 
years ago is a case that illustrates what is the contention of this 
paper. So long as the public said that this ring of thieves was 
corrupt, everything went as merry as a marriage bell with its 
members. The ring continued to grow rich and the public 
treasury continued to be depleted. And the marvelous success 
of the nefarious schemes of this wicked gang of officials was the 
talk of two continents. It was not, however, until thorough 
and detailed work in the interest of good government was be- 
gun that any really effective work was accomplished. A single 
newspaper, in the first instance, took up the almost herculean 
task of exposing the frauds and corruption in New York City 
in its official affairs, and was able, by its carefully wrought out 
plans and proceedings, to land the leader in prison. And the 
- same paper, pursuing the same methods, was the cause of other 
members of the ring fleeing from the country or being brought 
to justice. It well illustrates what well-directed effort can do 
to accomplish real reform in the administration of public affairs. 
Great numbers are not necessary to accomplish this work. The 
honest masses will always support such an effort; but they can- 
not be expected to take the initiative. 

The work of the Lexow Senate Committee in unearthing the 
rottenness and the criminality of the police department of the 
metropolis of this country is another illustration of what de- 
tailed work and publicity can accomplish. The disclosures of 
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this committee appalled the public mind. And the startling 
developments made possible a better police service in the mis- 
governed city. 

The criticism of the methods and systems in vogue in the 
administration of public affairs, if it involves no one in crime, 
can be left to intelligent discussion and suggestion. This can 
be pursued in many ways, and the real point at issue placed 
squarely before the people for their consideration and determi- 
nation. But the criticism should be definite and specific, not 
general or doubtful. Our public service is probably not per- 
fect; but defects must be clearly indicated, and sufficient im- 
provements suggested, before the cordial support of good citi- 
zens can reasonably be asked or expected. Distrust in proposed 
correctives and want of confidence in those who propose them 
have made impossible many really worthy attempts at improved 
governmental conditions. 

The work of hunting down corruption and wrong-doing in 
public affairs cannot be trusted to mere hired men and under- 
lings. It is a work for persons of strong personal qualities 
and incorruptible parts. It requires persons whose identifica- 
tion with the work, personally and intimately, will be a guar- 
anty of its thoroughness and trustworthiness. The work of ex- 
posure cannot be safely delegated to the young, or the inexperi- 
enced, or the vicious. It is preéminently the work for thor- 
oughly trustworthy, experienced, and intelligent persons—those 
who have the cause of good government sincerely at heart and 
are willing to make sacrifices to secure it. 

The practical value of this weapon of reform has been alluded 
to in passing. Its effectiveness is evident from many points of 
view. It helps to make healthy public opinion—always an im- 
portant factor in a representative form of government. It is 
an inducement to be honest in the discharge of official duties. 
It is a constant menace to the official wrong-doer. It makes 
operative and efficient the penal code. It discovers the defective 
methods in the administration of public affairs. It suggests 
and devises appropriate and reasonable remedies for such de- 
fective methods. Above all else, it is the only weapon of public 
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reform in keeping with the true spirit of democracy, for it can 
be made effective in the hands of the many as well as of the 
few, and its power can be felt if wielded by only a single 
person. 

The ballot may be made an effective weapon of public reform. 
But its efficiency is confined to its use by the individual, not to 
its use through the machine of a political party. For no politi- 
cal party can be truly denominated a reform party, and no 
genuine reform is secured as a result of the induction into 
power of a political party ; nor can it be truthfully said that any 
distinctively reform movement was ever inaugurated and prose- 
cuted by a political party. It is conceded that political parties 
may have done something to intensify the conditions that made 
a reformatory effort possible, even successful; but this was in- 
cidental, not primary. Until the despotism of parties is greatly 
lessened, the ballot will hardly be an effective weapon of re- 
form.ghrough the political machine. Public reform will never 
find its origin or momentum in them as now organized and 
manipulated. Indeed, much of the real work of reform finds 
its most fertile field in one or more of the existing political 
parties. It is the rottenness and corruption that pervade the 
avenues of political parties that make the need of the true re- 
former. It would be too much to hope or expect that a politi- 
cal party would consent to assist in an organized or covert 
raid upon itself. 

There is a class of blind adherents to a political party who 
-are intelligent and honest, but who seem careless and lukewarm 
if not positively indifferent to their civic duty when it comes to 
public affairs. They lack intelligent interest. They neither 
study politics nor concern themselves in the current public 
questions of the day. They have independent convictions, and 
if once aroused to political activity they could be made effective 
weapons of reform. They are too valuable a class to be out of 
political harness, at least in the better sense of the adjective 
qualification. But it is difficult to make them feel that in a 
democracy they owe the State a civic duty—a duty that cannot 
be delegated and that cannot be adequately discharged in a mere 
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passive, half-hearted, and careless manner. The disposition of 
many of them not to attend the caucuses, the primaries, and the 
polls is a distinct loss to the cause of good government, and 
cannot be too strongly deprecated. Many of this class go so 
far in their manifestations of indifference as not to vote at all. 
The repeater, so called, who votes, or attempts to vote, more 
than once, is called a criminal, and is treated and punished as 
such. We call this meting out justice to the wicked. But how 
much worse is such a one, from a purely moral point of view, 
than that other citizen in a representative form of government 
who, for no just or patriotic reason, declines to vote at all? 

Legislation is a means of reform. It supplies the foundation 
for definite action. A reform movement will hardly succeed 
unless it be well sustained by law. Legislation, however, is not 
the panacea for all the ills found in public affairs, and it is some- 
times but the crystallization into statutory enactment of pioneer 
effort in behalf of good government. It gives form and em- 
phasis to public opinion, and when dictated by sound judgment 
augments the effectiveness of other reformatory endeavors. 
Legislation that gives the government authority to examine the 
books of quasi-public corporations, for purposes of a purely 
public nature—as to determine the amount of earnings, in order 
to fix the rate of taxation, or for the purpose of fixing rates of 
transportation—is reform legislation of the positive kind. But 
it is patent to most of us that much faulty legislation is placed 
on our statute-books, supposedly in the interest of good govern- 
ment. This legislation, however, is so narrow, and paternal, 
and puritanical, in its nature and purpose, as scarcely to furnish 
a pretext for reform action. It is certainly legislation of a most 
reprehensible type. The Connecticut Blue Laws and prohibi- 
tory liquor laws are samples of legislation of the reprehensible 
character. 

The most effective reform never comes from or through or- 
ganized effort in the first instance. It is the individual effort 
that counts. It is a mistaken notion that in organization is 
strength in reformatory work. If the reform sought is genuine, 
if the evil is not visionary, if the reformer is wholly unselfish 
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and sincere, then the movement for better government is not 
only inherently right but is also impregnable, so far at least as 
ultimate results are concerned. It is the want <. ‘.cerity and 
constructive ability in the average reformer that casts a halo 
of suspicion and doubt upon the work championed by him. It 
is the absence of well-directed and statesmanlike efforts against 
patent evils of large proportions that make public reform so 
uncertain and slow. 

The very idea of reform is distasteful to the average Ameri- 
can citizen. It asks for the recognition of conditions that 
the loyal citizen dislikes to concede—conditions that he is un- 
willing to believe exist in public life. It is only when the proofs 
are forthcoming, the truth of which is guaranteed by men who 
have the confidence of the public, that encouragement and sup- 
port will be extended to purely reform effort. The reform idea 
involves so much that is purely chimerical, and numbers among 
its most enthusiastic and zealous friends so large an army of 
malcontents, hypocrites, and knaves, that the wonder is that the 
movement has been able successfully to withstand the “inflic- 
tion” of its indiscreet and unworthy friends. 

Effective reform, real, substantial, and worthy, must be 
wrought out by the people as a whole. A class cannot and 
ought not to doit. It is only as the great mass can be impressed 
with the need for these changed conditions that they will be 
taken up and carried into the practical affairs of the public 
service. And it is to the common people after all, to the so- 
called middle class of our citizens, that the reformer must 
chiefly look for aid and support in making operative better gov- 
ernmental conditions. The wealthier classes, the multi-million- 
aires, will not do it; the low, and ignorant, and vicious cannot 
and should not do it. 


DuANE Mowry. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 




















THE DIVINE QUEST. 
(Number Three.) 


LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS FOR THE FRATERNAL STATE. 


I 


OWEVER valuable was the “Utopia” of Sir Thomas 
More in indicating the essential savagery, injustice, and 
unreason of political conditions in his age, by describing a just- 
er, saner, and happier State, and however important was the 
Inca civilization in affording a practical working illustration of 
a government in which no such thing as poverty, starvation, or 
want was known, and where, through all toiling a reasonable 
number of hours a day in a codperative instead of competitive 
manner, opulence obtained on every hand, these illustrations, as 
was the case with most of the social dreams and practical ex- 
periments that had preceded them, lacked the element of per- 
manency and normal evolutionary expansive growth, because 
they rested on the imperialistic or paternal rather than on the 
republican ideal. The right of the king or hereditary ruler, 
or of a special class, to legislate for the millions who consti- 
tuted the State was assumed as a fundamental fact not to be 
questioned. Thus government, however beneficent, was aristo- 
cratic instead of democratic, paternal instead of fraternal in 
essence; and history proves nothing more clearly than that 
arbitrary power in the hands of a ruler or class not responsible 
to the true source of government—the people—invariably 
degenerates into a despotic or unjust rule, in.which the masses 
are exploited or opposed for the benefit of the rulers or ruling 
class. 

No Fraternal State can be founded, possessing the element 
of permanency and normal growth, which fails to recognize 
(1) the people as the true source and fountain-head of govern- 
ment, and (2) the inalienable right of the people to enjoy the 
great natural gifts which the Father of Life has vouchsafed to 
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ali his children. Furthermore, no Fraternal State could be 
established that was not antedated by the advent of liberty of 
thought and of action in a larger degree than had been known 
in the civilizations of Egypt, Babylon, Persia, Rome, or medie- 
val Europe. Freedom of thought was essential if civilization 
was to continue in its onward march, with a true Fraternal 
State for a goal. Liberty was essential as the means for the 
supreme end. 
Il. 


The great revolutionary epoch of the first and second cen- 
turies of Modern Times inaugurated a battle for freedom of 
thought, primarily as it related to religion, but secondarily as 
it pertained to education, scientific research, and social ad- 
vancement. In this great conflict the Netherlands took the 
most aggressive and inspiring stand. This wonderful little 
land, from which should later rise the Dutch Republic, not only 
blazed the way for freedom of thought in religion and a noble 
liberty in State, but established new ideals in the minds of the 
people without which the further and healthy growth and un- 
foldment of the dream of Fraternalism would be impossible. 

The prevalent and vicious idea of the divine right of kings 
had to be forever overthrown, and all dogmas that chained 
reason, fostered superstition, and made men fear to think, or 

‘that erected arbitrary barriers and exalted classes, had like- 
wise to be overthrown before the codperative commonwealth 
could become aught but a haunting dream. The long, brave, 
and tragic struggle of the Netherlands was not only marked 
by a consecration, a heroism, and a self-sacrifice that light up 
the darkness of the period with deathless splendor, but it drew 
to itself kindred souls from England and elsewhere who in turn 
carried the broader vision of liberty, justice, and right to their 
native lands. This was especially true in regard to Great 
Britain, where the seeds of liberty were sown broadcast and the 
idea of the divine right of kings, so long and tenaciously held 
by the people, began to give way before a growing conviction 
that the Parliament representing the people, rather than a king, 
should be the supreme source of power. 
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From the Netherlands the revolution shifted to England, 
where fhe despotism, perfidy, and reactionary temper of 
Charles I. called forth Eliot, Pym, and Hampden—three noble 
champions and apostles of freedom, who electrified the nation 
and in a large way broke the age-long spell of the “divine 
right” idea. Eliot, after splendid and effective services for the 
State, became a martyr to the cause. Pym, though suffering 
much, as the apostles of progress are wont to suffer, even when 
they escape the martyr’s crown, lived to give shape to the on- 
coming revolution; while Hampden—brave, wise, and alto- 
gether noble Hampden, most splendid type of a prophet of 
progress—fell on the battle-ground, only to be as strong in 
death as he had been in life. 

What Holland had done in a partial way the revolution in- 
augurated by the Parliamentary party and led by Eliot, Pym, 
and Hampden carried broadly forward. This tremendous po- 
litical upheaval, which brought the faithless Charles I. to the 
scaffold, with all its faults and crimes was at root a bold, brave, 
and true attempt of the people to assert their own right. A 
mighty wave of moral sentiment and enthusiasm, nowhere 
better voiced than in the stately verse of John Milton, marked 
its rise and left an indelible impress, not on England alone, but 
also upon the new Western world, peopled by the Anglo- 
Saxons. The people were feeling their way toward the light. 
After Eliot, Pym, and Hampden, it was forever impossible for 
absolutism or despotic personal rule to become permanent in 
England or the lands that sprang from Britain. 

The course of civilization is marked by action and reaction— 
the coming and the going of the tide. So long as the heart 
of a people is sound; so long as the moral ideals are potent 
in dominating national life; so long as the people may be 
aroused by agitation and struggle for the supremacy of the 
higher law—the general course of life is upward. The reced- 
ing tide returns, touching a still higher level than ever before. 
It is not until the noble surrenders to the base, until sordid 
materialism gains ascendency over divine idealism, that a 
nation or a civilization goes the way of ancient Rome. 
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After the reéstablishment of the Stuart dynasty, on the ac- 
cession of Charles II., a violent reaction took place, and it 
seemed for a time that all was lost. Yet a great truth once 
published to the world, or a high political ideal when once ma- 
terialized so that it appeals to the conscience and imagination of 
man, can never be destroyed. This baleful reaction, however, 
lasted longer than the Stuart dynasty; for, though the acces- 
sion of William and Mary witnessed many important political 
reforms, and though during the rule of the first two Georges 
Parliament, and especially the Ministry more than the Crown, 
really governed, the cynicism touching the deeper and holier 
things of life and the materialism and gross sensualism that 
marked the reaction from Puritan austerity stretched far into 
the eighteenth century ; and had it not been for the presence in 
England of great philosophers who by the authority of genius 
compelled the attention of thinkers and stimulated the liveliest 
and freest controversies, it is doubtful whether the nation 
would have made that progress toward free and popular rule 
which, with few halts and interruptions, has marked her gen- 
eral trend since the overthrow of the old régime. It would 
indeed be difficult to overestimate the influence of these phi- 
losophers, of whom Hobbes and Locke were the most illus- 
trious. 

Hobbes during the stormy years of conflict between the peo- 
ple and the Stuarts wrote some of the greatest philosophic 
works England has produced. His “Leviathan” stimulated a 
- general philosophic controversy—something of great impor- 
tance and disastrous to political, social, and religious orders 
whose power rests upon arbitrary authority, tradition, preju- 
dice, and precedent. Whenever the interrogation point is 
‘raised by intellects of the first order, unrest grows, and ulti- 
mately progress and human advancement follow. And the dis- 
cussions occasioned by the “Leviathan” and other works of 
Hobbes prepared the way for John Locke, one of the great- 
est master thinkers of the ages—a man who as an apostle of 
civil and religious liberty wrought an inestimable work for the 
cause of progress and human emancipation. 
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This great philosopher brought all the resources of his mas- 
sive intellect to bear upon the intolerance and despotism of his 
age, holding as he did that sovereignty and authority lay with 
the people ; that they had the right to govern themselves in the 
way they deemed expedient and best; and that, possessing this 
fundamental and inherent right, it was within their province to 
change or modify government from time to time to meet 
changed conditions. He thus struck at the root of absolutism, 
the “divine right” idea, and the fiction of rights by virtue of 
birth or class rule. These ideas had been voiced from time to 
time, it is true, but this great philosopher compelled the think- 
ing world to hear him by the authority that genius ever com- 
mands; and they who heard, if they were open to reason, be- 
came convinced. He was one of the first masters of the revolu- 
tionary epoch—one of the truest leaders among the champions 
of freedom ; and the effect of his philosophy not only permeated 
thinking England: it spread over the Channel and across the 
waters, and tinged when it did not color the writings and utter- 


ances of thought-molders throughout western Europe and the 
American Colonies. 


It was impossible that such high and ennobling thought as 
that of John Locke could be widely disseminated without pro- 
ducing results, and such results were indeed seen from his time 
constantly operating in England. Very markedly were they 
emphasized in the life of William Pitt, later the Earl of 
Chatham. Pitt was one of a group of young statesmen who 
sought to carry exalted ideals and ethical enthusiasm into 
politics at a time when the long and memorable career of 
Horace Walpole was drawing to a close. The great prime 
minister viewed this effort with cynical interest. He character- 
ized the younger statesman and his fellows as “the boys,” little 
dreaming that their influence was about so to impress the con- 
science thought of England as to give Democracy a new im- 
pulse throughout the world. Yet such was the case; and 
simultaneously with this blossoming forth of broader and 
purer ideals among statesmen and secular thought-molders 
came that wonderful religious awakening of which the Wes- 
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leys and Whitefield were the master spirits. Charles Wesley 
was born in 1708, in the same year that William Pitt first saw 
the light of day. His brother John was five years his senior, 
and George Whitefield was born in 1714. Thus this group of 
great men who wrought so profoundly on the moral convic- 
tions of England and America were contemporaneous. These 
great religious leaders who founded Methodism gave a spirit- 
ual impetus to the thought and life of the poor that was as 
genuine as it was far-reaching. Had it not been for the awak- 
ening of the conscience of the masses, who had been largely 
drifting from moral and religious moorings, it is hardly proba- 
ble that England would have moved so surely and peacefully 
along the line of democratic advance. 

But the hour now approached when the “divine torch” was 
to pass from England to the Continent and over the sea. Thus 
far Great Britain had been preéminently the revolutionary 
power since the struggle of Holland against the absolutism of 
Spain and the forces of the Inquisition. Britain’s march, 
though often arrested, had been on the whole toward freedom. 
The republican ideal had been the pillar of fire before her hosts. 
Her children had laid the foundations for the new political 
philosophy that should supplant the age-long pretensions of 
absolutism, of hereditary rule, and of class government. And 
now the underlying principles advanced by Locke began to 
bear fruit in the unrest of the American Colonies at the injus- 
tice of the mother country, while already in France the reason- 
ing of this great philosopher was exercising a far-reaching in- 
fluence among the more thoughtful and independent minds. 
Already there had appeared men whose writings were, ere the 
century closed, to make France the revolutionary storm center 
of that transition period. 

In 1748 there appeared a work that produced a profound im- 
pression on France. It was entitled “On the Spirit of Laws,” 
and was written by the great French philosopher, Montesquieu. 
The author of this epoch-inaugurating work was one of che 
most illustrious philosophers of France in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He had traveled extensively, spending two years in 
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England, where the views of Locke greatly impressed and in- 
fluenced him. His previous works, especially “Persian Let- 
ters” and “Considerations on the Causes of the Grandeur and 
Decline of the Romans,” had made him famous; but the re- 
ception of the treatise “On the Spirit of Laws” could not have 
been so cordial had not the French people been in a manner 
prepared for it. Within a year and a half of its appearance 
this revolutionary work had passed through twenty-two edi- 
tions; and the advocacy of liberty and humanity made in its 
pages had deeply affected the thought of the nation. Of this 
philosopher, Voltaire observes that “the human race had lost 
its titles; Montesquieu found and restored them.” 

Next came Diderot, who will be forever immortal as the 
master spirit and directing genius of the “Encyclopedia,” which 
was perhaps only second to the “Social Contract” as a pro- 
moter of the great revolutionary crisis in France. And lastly 
followed Rousseau’s “Social Contract,” bolder, clearer, and 
more outspoken than the commanding revolutionary works 
that had preceded it. This book opened with the startling dec- 
laration, “Man is born free, and he is everywhere in chains.” 
And four chapters further on the author proceeds to assert that 
“since no man has natural authority over his kind, and since 
strength does not make right, there remains only agreement 
for the basis of all legitimate authority among men.” 

These were daring words to promulgate in an absolute monh- 
archy—words that could not have gained general circulation 
had not the people been so awakened and educated that they 
welcomed such bold and revolutionary thought. Certain it is 
that the “Social Contract” of Rousseau crystallized and aug- 
mented the revolutionary sentiment of France to such a degree 
that only the prompt and wise recognition on the part of the 
government of the more imperative demands of enlightened 
conscience and the popular sense of justice could have averted 
a revolution of force. Had the throne of France in 1776 pos- 
sessed the wisdom displayed by the throne of England in 1846, 
Turgot might have averted the bloody upheaval as did. Sir 
Robert Peel save England from a crisis of force by bowing to 
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the demands of the people. But the prejudice and self-interest 
of the throne, the Church, and the nobility alike opposed the 
wise statesmanship of Turgot, and the doom of the old order 
became inevitable. 

Meanwhile over the seas the American Colonies had pro- 
ceeded to act upon Locke’s conclusions touching the rights of 
the people. These Colonies, which were weak and rich only in 
moral enthusiasm born of a conviction of the righteousness of 
their cause and the compelling influence of lofty ideals, met the 
mistress of the seas, who was also one of the mightiest na- 
tions of earth, and vanquished her. The uprising of the 
American Colonies was the second great act in the revolution- 
ary drama, of which France furnished the third. 

England had led the way, but, when she became unjust and 
faithless to the ideal of popular sovereignty, America took up 
the sacred work and established a freer government than had 
heretofore existed, while giving to the revolutionary impulses 
of France new inspiration from a tangible illustration of a liv- 
ing Republic, more powerful than England, so soon as Eng- 
land became reactionary. 

Next France became the theater of action. Here absolutism 
and the ideal of freedom fought in a life-and-death struggle. 
Here was a supreme crisis. Here was the storm center. With 
foes within and almost all Europe assailing her from without, 
France, under the spell, or frenzy if you will, of an idea, throt- 
tled oppression at home and hurled back the allied strength of 
Europe’s greatest nations. That blood flowed, that gigantic 
crimes were enacted, that the innocent often suffered with the 
guilty, was inevitable. But France was saved and absolutism 
everywhere heard its death-knell sounded. The long struggle 
from the days of Charles I. in England, the heroic and vic- 
torious stand of the American Colonies, and the whirlwind and 
fire of the French Revolution, all contributed to establish cer- 
tain great fundamental principles of government absolutely es- 
sential to the upbuilding of a true Fraternal State. 

That historians in the face of the past and the present can 
persist in viewing the French Revolution as a failure would be 
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inexplicable were it not that as a rule they make the same mis- 
take that the revolutionists made in regarding liberty as the 
end instead of the means for securing justice, equity, and hap- 
piness to the people. Mazzini perhaps more clearly than any 
other thinker of the nineteenth century pointed out the fallacy 
of this position. Liberty, as he insisted, must not be considered 
as an end but as an essential—absolutely essential—means to 
achieve social justice and as a means of establishing the basic 
principles that shall at once take away special privileges and se- 
cure to all citizens equal and exact justice, or, in a word, carry 
into government the spirit of the Golden Rule and establish 
a Fraternal State. 

The revolutionary era that dawned with the Reformation 
and reached its climax in the French uprising broke the spell 
of absolutism without inaugurating the social anarchy that pre- 
vailed during feudalism, while it further broadened the free- 
dom of man and in a very real way laid the foundations for 
social equity. History, as our greatest philosophical histo- 
rians recognize, reveals a slow evolutionary growth in civiliza- 
tion. In the old time the lot of the many was that of slavery. 
Next their condition became modified in serfdom. The third 
or present stage is found in wagedom, or a less marked condi- 
tion of servitude, and yet one in which the millions are under 
the whip of necessity and obey the “masters of the bread,” or 
those who through accident of birth, monopoly in land, or spe- 
cial privileges are enabled to levy a tribute and assume virtual 
command over the many. 

The next step will be codperation—not, as to-day, of the few 
for the exploitation of the many, but of all for the mutual bene- 
fit of all. Of this impending step, this coming revolution, we 
shall next speak. At present it is well to call to mind the fact 
that civilization’s drift, in spite of periods of depression and 
ebb tides, is upward. Absolutism gave place to individualism, 
and individualism in time will yield to codperation or mutual- 
ism that will blossom in the Fraternal State. 

B. O. FLOweEr. 

Boston, Mass. 








REAL ORIGIN OF AMERICAN POLYGAMY. 
A REPLy. 


HE August ARENA contained an article by Joseph Smith, 
president of the “Reorganized Church of Latter-day 
Saints,” in which the writer attempts to give the origin of 
plural marriage, or polygamy, in America. Why this effort 
should be made at this late date, when plural marriages have 
not been solemnized for many years in the church founded by 
Joseph Smith the Prophet, is not explained. The purpose ap- 
pears to be, under the plea of absolving that religious leader 
from the charge of teaching and practising plural marriage, 
to brand with wilful falsehood all his successors in the 
prophetic and presiding office, and also a large number of men 
and women of unimpeachable character and high standing in 
the church, some of them still living and others deceased, who 
have given the most direct and solemn testimony that Joseph 
Smith taught them the doctrine of plural marriage as con- 
tained in the revelation dated July 12th, 1843, and many of 
them that he practised what he taught. This number includes 
several highly-respected ladies who have given evidence, under 
oath, that they were sealed to Joseph Smith as his wives for 
time. and all eternity, and that they sustained this relation to 
him while he was living. 

It is on this account that the undersigned, son of Hyrum 
Smith the Patriarch, and nephew of Joseph Smith the Prophet, 
makes this reply to the statements and deductions contained in 
the ARENA article under consideration. There is not the slight- 
est doubt in the minds of the officers and members of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, which was organ- 
ized on April 6th, 1830, and has continued uninterruptedly and 
with an unbroken line of authority to the present date, having 
its present headquarters in Utah, that plural marriage was in- 
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troduced by Joseph Smith in Nauvoo, IIl., and that the revela- 
tion herein mentioned was proclaimed by him to the prominent 
officers of the church, and was written under his dictation by 
William Clayton, whose testimony is on record, as sworn to by 
him before the Hon. John T. Caine, notary public, in Salt Lake 
City, February 16th, 1874. He testified further that Joseph 
Smith married to him, for time and eternity as a plural wife, 
Margaret Moon on April 27th, 1843, at the residence of Elder 
Heber C. Kimball ; also that he, William Clayton, officiated as 
an elder and married Lucy Walker as a plural wife to the 
Prophet Joseph Smith at his own residence on May Ist, 1843. 
This lady is still living and willing to repeat her evidence when 
necessary. 

There are numerous affidavits recorded, certifying to the 
plural marriages solemnized by Joseph and Hyrum Smith, 
sworn to by the parties themselves and many others giving 
particulars of the explanation to them of the doctrine of celes- 
tial or eternal marriage, including the plurality of wives, made 
by each of those church leaders in the city of Nauvoo. Among 
them are the affidavits of Joseph B. Noble, Benjamin F. John- 
son, Lorenzo Snow, Wilford Woodruff, S. A. Woolley, Orson 
Pratt, Lyman O. Littlefield, Thomas Grover, Joseph C. Kings- 
bury, Erastus Snow, David Fullmer, Howard Coray, Edwin 
D. Woolley, and many other prominent “Mormons” whose 
character for honesty, veracity, and general uprightness of life 
is unspotted and beyond reproach. Among the ladies who have 
also made similar affidavits are Eliza R. Snow, Emily D. P. 
Young, Eliza M. Partridge Lyman, Melissa Lott, Lovina 
Walker, Mercy R. Thompson, Lucy W. Kimball, Sarah Ann 
Whitney, Helen Mar Kimball, Fanny Young, Rhoda Richards, 
and many others whose word would be received without ques- 
tion by all persons acquainted with them. 

There is a lady still living in Salt Lake County who testified 
to Mr. R. C. Evans, who is at present counselor to the writer 
of the article in THe Arena, when he visited this city some 
months ago, that she was married in Nauvoo by Joseph Smith 
to Hyrum Smith, father of the undersigned, as a plural wife, 
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Her name at the time of marriage was Catherine Phillips, now 
known as Catherine Phillips Smith. This evidence, in con- 
nection with the testimonies already mentioned, is doubtless 
well known to the president of the “Reorganized Church.” He 
and his brothers have visited this city and have met ladies who 
assured him that they were united in marriage to his father in 
the city of Nauvoo, but, to use his own language, he “prefers to 
believe the contrary.” That is to say, positive, definite testi- 
mony of living witnesses to a given fact, corroborated by writ- 
ten documents and indisputable circumstances, are to be 
counted for nothing in view of a preference to disbelief in their 
accuracy ! 

It has been urged in contradiction of this evidence that some 
of the ladies whose names are here given signed a statement, 
which was published in Nauvoo, to the effect that they had 
never been taught by Joseph the Prophet or his brother Hyrum 
the “spiritual wife” doctrine, which was held and promulgated 
secretly by John C. Bennett and other persons who afterward 
apostatized from the church. But when this is investigated it 
will be found that the corrupt and licentious ideas entertained 
by Bennett and his asscv~iates were as far removed from the 
plural marriage system set forth in the revelation of 1843 as 
lechery is from virtue and foulness is from purity. 

In a feeble attempt to impeach the evidence of those estima- 
ble ladies, the writer in the August ARENA dismisses the proofs 
against his position thus afforded by the statement that in a suit 
prosecuted by the “Reorganized Church” before the judge of 
the circuit court of the United States, in the western district of 
Missouri, this testimony “failed utterly to maintain the state- 
ments of said Utah women.” If the writer had been as much 
disposed to be fair as he was anxious to make a point in sup- 
port of his unbelief, he would have made it clear that the issue 
before the court was not the correctness of their testimony but 
the claim of the so-called “Reorganized Church” to land owned 
and possessed by a religious body called “Hedrickites,” which 
the body now represented by Mr. Smith was seeking to wrest 
from the latter. And he would further have stated that the 
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decree of that court was subsequently set aside on appeal to a 
higher tribunal. So much for his endeavor to depreciate the 
force of direct and unimpeachable evidence that plural mar- 
riage was taught and practised by his father and uncle, Joseph 
and Hyrum Smith. 

A somewhat plausible argument is presented in the ARENA 
article, based on the evidence that in the earlier days of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints monogamic mar- 
riage was advocated and upheld ; but no one has disputed that. 
All the quotations made from church works and discourses to 
prove this are so much wasted verbiage. The question is not 
what the church taught and practised in relation to marriage 
when it was first established and for some years afterward, but 
what was taught and practised from 1840 to 1844 in Nauvoo 
under the teaching and administration of Joseph Smith the 
Prophet. 

The revelation on celestial marriage, including the plurality 
of wives, given as explained on July 12th, 1843, bears the im- 
press throughout of the spirit and language of the other and 
earlier revelations through Joseph Smith, as published in his 
life-time in the Book of Doctrine and Covenants. It bears no 
literary resemblance to the revelation contained in the same 
volume, given through President Brigham Young. It has 
special reference to affairs in the family of Joseph Smith, which 
would be meaningless if concocted after his decease. It con- 
tains commandments to him personally and to his wife, Emma 
Smith, and to them alone. It also refers to the wives that had 
already been sealed to Joseph Smith, in a manner that would 
be without sense or relevancy, except for its application to those 
individuals during his life-time. The persons thus spoken of 
were well known by a large number of trustworthy witnesses 
to have been his wives in Nauvoo, in every sense of that rela- 
tionship. His son, in the ARENA article, makes the bald asser- 
tion that there was no issue to any of these marriages. That 
is a mere assumption, which he is not able to prove, and which 
cuts no important figure in the dispute; for lack of offspring 
can scarcely be viewed as disproof of the marriage relation, or 
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what would be the social status of many estimable couples in 
this country? 

The ARENA writer makes a quotation from the Book of Mor- 
mon that is,equally astray of the point in contention. He cites 
a commandment given to the people who lived on this conti- 
nent several hundred years before the Christian era, and that 
was declared for their particular and special guidance. They 
were limited to one wife each. The reason for this is given, 
which was that they were too wicked and abominable to be per- 
mitted to enter into those sacred relations and covenants com- 
prehended in the divine order of celestial or plural marriage. 
In referring to that ancient inhibition, which has no bearing 
upon the present age or the people of these times, the writer, 
as he did in relation to the suit in the Missouri courts, omitted 
an important and essential part of the case. The Book of Mor- 
mon declares that the Nephites of that early period should have 
but one wife. But this clause follows that commandment, and 
was carefully left out by that writer: 

“For if I will, saith the Lord of Hosts, raise up seed unto me, 
I will command my people; otherwise they shall hearken unto 
these things.” 

The quotation of that clause would have taken away the en- 
tire ground of his position. The commandment that the Ne- 
phites should have but one wife was for that people and that 
time, with the intimation that a further and different com- 
mandment might be given at another time and to another peo- 
ple, and that the law then declared was but temporary. Careful 
reading of the law of God to the church in these latter days, in 
its earlier years, will show that, while its members were then 
required to practise monogamic marriage, the declaration, as 
quoted by Mr. Smith, that “one man should have one wife, and 
one woman but one husband,” bears the implication that a man 
might possibly be permitted at some time to have more than 
one wife, while a woman was to have “but one husband.” Be 
that as it may, the revelations to the church from the beginning 
were to the effect that later and more advanced truths were to 
be made known, and the church was commanded to receive 
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them as the word of the Lord, as the Prophet received them 
from Deity. At the organization of the church, April 6th, 
1830, the following commandment was given by revelation: 
“Wherefore, meaning the church, thou shalt give heed unto all 
his words and commandments which he shall give unto you as 
he received them, walking in all holiness before me; for his 
word ye shall receive, as if from mine own mouth, in all pa- 
tience and faith.” 

All through the history of the church, intimations will be 
found that God would reveal from time to time His word and 
will, and that all things that had been lost should be restored, 
this being “the times of restitution of all things spoken of by 
all the-holy prophets since the world began.” In a revelation 
given January 19th, 1841, the following occurs: 

“And verily I say unto you, let this house be built unto my 
name, that I may reveal mine ordinances therein unto my peo- 
ple; for I deign to reveal unto my church things which have 
been kept hid from before the foundation of the world, things 
that pertain to the dispensation of the fulness of times.” 

In the same revelation the doctrine of baptism for the dead 
is set forth, wherein the saints of God, who have been baptized 
themselves and have received the Holy Ghost by the laying on 
of the hands of men holding divine authority, may be baptized 
for and in behalf of their departed ancestors who had no oppor- 
tunity of receiving the gospel in the flesh. This, it is shown, 
must be attended to in a temple or house of God erected for 
that purpose. This doctrine and ordinance was one of the ten- 
ets added to the faith of the church at the time mentioned, but 
was nota part of its creed in the beginning of the church. 
There are other ordinances mentioned in the same revelation 
that were not required or made known until some years after 
the church was organized. Will Mr. Smith also repudiate them 
because they were not part of the church doctrine in the 
beginning ? 

Continuous and added revelation is one of the fundamental 
doctrines of the church established by Joseph Smith the 
Prophet. Therefore, the notion that, because plural marriage 
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was not taught in the early years of the church, it was not de- 
clared in later times, is a fallacy, and contrary to the very order 
and progress that are essential features of the body. That some 
principles and policies of the church, even in the days of its 
youth, were required to be kept back for a period because of the 
hostility of the world, is indisputable when its history is 
perused. It was the same in the days of the Saviour, who said 
to his disciples, “I have many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.” 

The religious body over which Mr. Smith presides, and 
which repudiates the doctrine of plural marriage, is called the 
“Reorganized” church, and came into existence in the year 
1861, he being called to stand at its head as the son of the mar- 
tyred seer. Its establishment was a virtual declaration that the 
church established April 6th, 1830, had become disorganized 
through the death of its presiding officer. The fact is that there 
was no disruption of the church through that lamentable event, 
for it was so organized that it could continue intact, no matter 
what officer therein should die or be excommunicated. When 
its members were expelled by mob violence from the city of 
Nauvoo, all its essential authorities, priesthood, ordinances, 
ceremonies, associations, discipline, doctrines, gifts, powers, 
blessings, and spirit remained and continued with it through all 
its journeyings, until it established its headquarters on the spot 
now known as Salt Lake City. It has never been dissolved. It 
is the same church that under divine inspiration was founded 
by Joseph Smith the Prophet, who predicted its occupancy of 
the vales of the Rocky Mountains and made provision before 
his cruel death for the exploration and settlement of this west- 
ern region. It was the life-work of Brigham Young, as it has 
been of his successors in office, to carry out the plans devised 
and revelations received by the Prophet Joseph Smith, whose 
divine mission they accepted with unshaken faith and devotion. 
They would no more think of falsifying his words and intents 
than they would of denying Christ or defying the Eternal 
Father. 

The attempt made by the writer in the August ArENa to re- 
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lieve his father from the responsibility of introducing plural 
marriage is an endeavor to justify what is called the “Reor- 
ganization” of a church that was never disorganized. But in 
doing this he becomes an accuser of the brethren; for, if his 
position is correct, then the worthy and great men who have 
succeeded his father in the presidential office of the church are 
branded with infamy as wilful and deliberate liars, and the 
‘ hosts of good men and women who testify to the same facts as 
they have declared are numbered in the same category. Against 
this the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, repre- 
sented by the undersigned, enters its most solemn protest, and 
proclaims to the world that, whatever may be thought of the 
truth or error of the doctrine of plural marriage, it was intro- 
duced by Joseph Smith the Prophet as revealed from heaven, 
was practised by him, and taught plainly to the apostles and 
other prominent church ministers in Nauvoo; and the proofs of 
this are overwhelming and beyond honest controversy. 

In rejecting the revelation on plural marriage, the son of the 
seer will have to repudiate also the doctrine of marriage for 
eternity, which is an essential part of the same communication, 
and which is one of the most sublime and glorious principles 
ever made known to mortals. Under it a man and a woman 
may be sealed together here as husband and wife “in the Lord,” 
and it shall be sealed in heaven, not merely until death shall 
part them, but through the countless ages of eternity. In that 
are comprehended glory and exaltation and perpetual increase, 
dominion, and power in worlds without end. Plural marriage 
is but a part of the doctrine made known in that communica- 
tion, and that it came from or through the Prophet Joseph 
Smith during the latest years of his life is as certain as that 
the sun shines when its meridian is reached in the heavens. 

This reply to the leader of the “Reorganized Church” is not 
intended as an argument in favor of plural marriage. That is 
not the question at issue. The Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-day Saints decided to submit to the law of the land, after a 
long contest in the courts, when it was finally settled by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Therefore, arguments as 
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to the right or wrong of plural marriage are needless. A dead 
issue need not be exhumed. But that the eternity of the mar- 
riage covenant—by which a man and his wife may be sealed 
on earth to be one through all eternity, and it shall be sealed in 
heaven—was taught by the Prophet Joseph Smith, and that 
connected with this doctrine was the law of the holy priesthood 
by which men holding it, under divine command, might receive 
more than one wife in that covenant, under given restrictions 
and regulations, is established by evidence as perfect and com- 
plete as anything ever offered in a conclusive case before a 
court, and is accepted without the shadow of a doubt by the 
many thousands of intelligent persons who compose the church 
which he founded under divine inspiration, and which was 
never disorganized or discontinued, but stands to-day as a 
monument to the genius and inspiration of one of the greatest 
prophets who ever lived on the face of the earth. 
Josern F. SmIrH. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 

















DESIRABLE REFORMS IN MOTHERHOOD. 


HAT a sweet, good old Anglo-Saxon word is Mother! 

How preferable it sounds to “Ma” (often pronounced 
“maw’), or “mama,” or “mater”! There is a softness about 
this word that makes it precious to us from childhood to old 
age. What a flood of memory wells up within us when we pro- 
nounce that sacred name! It calls up a vision of all that is pure, 
noble, and lovable concentrated in that face, now perhaps old 
and careworn, which is best remembered as the face that looked 
kindly into the upturned baby eyes and answered the thousand 
and one questions that were ever on the prattling tongue when 
the little innocent had made a first discovery and wanted 
“Mother” to explain all about it. 

If the word calls up a pleasant and restful feeling, how great 
is the contrast implied by its negative—motherless! Is not that 
one of the saddest words in our vocabulary? What is more 
piteous than the sight of motherless babes? And yet, sad to 
say, it were better for many a one in these days if that one had 
been left motherless before its little brain could realize that its 
mother was only a modern “fashionable” woman who thought 
as little about the immortal souls intrusted to her care as the 
viper thinks about its offspring—if naturalists tell the truth 
when they say that “the young vipers care as little about their 
mother as she about them, for they immediately go out into the 
world to seek their own fortunes, and become strangers to one 
another.” Look at the average modern mother and try to con- 
ceive what the world will be like in the next generation if the 
majority do not soon realize the sacredness of maternal respon- 
sibilities and understand a great deal more of the mysteries of 
motherhood. 

Many theories are put forward by enthusiasts and backed by 
plausible arguments for reforming the world. Temperance 
workers, preachers of all denominations, philosophers, social- 
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ists, honest politicians—e!l have their pet beliefs that, if the 
world would listen to them and read, mark, and learn what they 
advocate, the millennium would soon be reached and Utopia be 
a living; universal reality. But is it the teacher, preacher, lec- 
turer, or philosopher who will reform the world? I trow not. 
As the twig is bent, so will it grow. A great man once said, 
“Give me the child until it is seven years old, and I will make it 
what I please.” The wisest of all men said, “Train up a child 
in the way it should go, and when it is old it will not depart 
from it.” Yes; the making or marring of the life of a man or 
a woman is begun and consummated in childhood—in the pe- 
riod when the receptive faculties are ever open to surrounding 
influences ; when the memory is keen and plastic, and first im- 
pressions are indelibly engraved on its tablets; when all the 
emotions are fresh and vigorous and are easily played upon by 
her who is, or ought to be, constantly present to regulate and 
harmonize them with all that leads toward true womanhood and 
manliness. 

The young life should be tended as is that of a delicate hot- 
house flower. The skilled gardener knows when to shield his 
treasure from boisterous winds, when to supply it with cool, re- 
freshing water, and when to encourage it with gentle heat ; and 
finally he knows when and how to place it out under the broad 
roof of heaven among its more hardy companions, occasionally 
giving it a helping hand when the need arises. But how much 
more solicitous care and constant watching are needed by the 
mother who has her human flowers to tend and guard, and 
whose golden motto should be “Mens sana in corpore sano” ! 

Let us see how some modern mothers construe their duties 
in this respect. We will first take the example of the now too 
common “female lecturer.” Without going into the right or 
wrong of women ousting men from certain employments, there 
can be no question of the crime attaching to the skirts of women 
—who are mothers, but devoid of motherliness—constantly to 
be seen on public platforms professing to be intensely inter- 
ested in reforms. I once called at the house of a prominent 
woman of this class and found her three young children at 
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home neglected, dirty, shabby, and quarreling with the maid 
who was left in loco parentis. I soon afterward met the mother 
near the house, returning flushed and excited from a meeting 
where she had been holding forth to a number of women on 
“How to Make Home Happy.” I walked back to the house 
with the lady, as it was my duty to interview her for my paper; 
but the burden of her conversation was about a little lap-dog 
that she carried in her arms and fondled lovingly, constantly 
playing with the little blue ribbon and bell around its neck. 
Only one thing definite could be obtained from her, and that 
was information regarding her forthcoming lecture, which she 
had announced for the following week, entitled “A Woman’s 
Duty to Her Husband.” 

More common still is the unmotherly mother who neglects 
her family and devotes her time to adorning herself—in trying 
to look “young,” but making herself in most cases a target for 
ridicule. She it is who delights in attending parties, socials, 
and balls, and who brazenly appears in the ball-room with her 
dress very much: decollete—like some of her indecent sisters 
who have but one desire in their minds when they appear with 
naked shoulders, necks, and arms. She teaches her daughters 
that their sole aim in life is to “catch” some man who is able 
to support them, that any means adopted is fair in “love,” and 
that the average man does not care about the worth of woman 
so long as she has outward attractions; and she sighs with an 
immense amount of relief when she is able to bestow her 
daughter on some hapless male, and consoles herself with the 
thought that she will thenceforth have more time and money 
to look after her own dress and pleasures. 

Then there is the slovenly, slatternly mother, who cares as 
little for her children’s personal appearance as she does for 
their morals. Such a one is the first to assert that “my children 
would not do such-and-such a thing” ; and if they are corrected 
at school she will invariably take their part against the teach- 
ers, and by indiscreet remarks before her offspring raise a spirit 
of rebellion against constituted authority that manifests itself 
both at school and in the broader walks of later life. I recall 
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one such mother who protested against the father giving their 
three-year-old son a mild chastisement for committing a gross 
offense, and which he well understood he was committing. The 
mother actually kept her bed for a week as a protest against 
the “cruelty” of her husband! To-day that son is a thorn in her 
side, and despised by all the good people who know him. 

Some might argue that the father has as much influence as 
the mother in forming the character of the child. But a mo- 
ment’s reflection will surely dispose of this. The father, as a 
rule, is away from home the greater part of the day; the mother 
is, in most cases, constantly with the child from its birth till it 
becomes of school age. She has opportunities of noting all its 
little acts and of listening to all the budding thoughts naively 
expressed in its own peculiar way, and can check the bad or 
encourage the good immediately, and form its character little 
by little every hour. Then, again, we doubt if the necessary 
ability, patience, and attention to trifles (so called) can be dis- 
played as well by man as by woman. Sons of clergymen too 
frequently grow up to be worthless members of the community. 
Is this the result of the father’s attempts at home training, or is 
it because habitual familiarity with sacred subjects breeds con- 
tempt? It may be that, as “no man is a hero to his valet,” so 
no preacher is a paragon in the eyes of his son. There are 
times, of course, when the strong arm of the father is needed; 
for though, when properly managed, most children can be 
trained to obey with readiness, occasionally some dogged, ob- 
stinate child must be visited with corporal punishment in pro- 
portion to the offense committed. 

The weak, vacillating mother will declare openly to a neigh- 
bor that Bob is too much for her and that she cannot do any- 
thing with him; and there is five-year-old Bob looking up at 
the mother he is already beginning to despise with the cunning, 
saucy, and defiant expression of one who has gained a victory. 
Little cause is there for wonder that our reformatories are 
filled when such mothers infest the homes of honest, hard-work- 
ing men and prove curses to both husband and children. 

Still, the man is partly to blame, for he often chooses a 
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woman, not for the goodness of her inner nature, nor for her 
domestic accomplishments, but simply because of her showy 
appearance and her purely physical attractions. Such mothers, 
if they can afford it, will teach their daughters that it is “bad 
form” and quite plebeian to learn anything of housekeeping, 
nursing, washing, the care of children, and many accomplish- 
ments that really enhance the value of a woman in a good man’s 
eyes; but they will give them lessons in music (on the piano 
especially), a little smattering of German and French (just 
enough to make them prigs), and a great deal of drilling in 
“deportment.” Above all, they will fill their minds with shal- 
low ideas that nowadays pass for the “finishing touches” that 
young ladies assume in order to bait their hooks and “catch 
some man” with more money than brains. 

The best mother is the one who understands how to work— 
how to cook, how to prepare the washing, etc. If she is fortu- 
nate enough when married to afford to keep servants she will 
be able accurately to judge their merits and demerits ; while, on 
the other hand, if she is forced to do her own work her knowl- 
edge of domestic life will make her a helpmate instead of a 
burden to her husband, and she will in both cases be able to 
train her daughters in the practical knowledge of wives and 
mothers. No true lady is ever ashamed to do that work which 
circumstances require of her. 

Bickerings and fault-finding would ofttimes be non-existent 
if our modern mothers were more practical. The husband, if 
honest, is tempted to award more blame than praise when he 
sees how deficient his life partner is; and there springs up the 
coolness that is quickly noticed by the alert children, and they 
receive a constant object-lesson in domestic strife. Now, what 
must be the natural result of such home influence on the chil- 
dren when they hear remarks that should only be made when 
the little ones are absent? Such a mother does not realize that 
she is accountable for every word spoken and every act done in 
the presence of her children, and that the plastic little minds are 
molded daily by what they hear and see. 

All the wickedness of the human race can be traced to in- 
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competent motherhood. The mother may be a well-meaning 
soul, and succeed in training some of her children to become 
reputable citizens; but she tries, maybe, to manage them all in 
the same manner, forgetting that they have diverse natures and 
that what is food for one may be mental poison to another. If 
the boy wants to be a blacksmith she will insist on his swelling 
the army of unemployed doctors. If he wants to be an artist, 
and shows exceptional talent for art, she has made up her mind 
to put him into business, and to an office stool he must go—to 
become a dismal, dissatisfied failure. This she will call “firm- 
ness,” and will insist on her right to choose a profession or 
trade for her son, just as she insists on her right to choose a 
husband for her daughter. 

If every mother were to do her duty honestly, diligently, and 
unflinchingly by all her children, we should need no reformers 
but mothers, and the next generation would be leavened with 
more honest, truthful, and sincere men and women and by 
fewer of the pessimistic and cynical money-grabbers of to-day. 

Mothers are teaching their children that appearances are 
.everything—they must hasten to get rich and indulge their 
animal appetites; consequently, this old world of ours is be- 
coming overcrowded with dissatisfied, helpless, selfish human 
microbes, polluting and contaminating the healthy lives of the 
minority and making obsolete the old-fashioned virtues of 
honor, chivalry, truth, and justice. They try to pass froth and 
glitter for rhetoric and pure gold; sharpness for a business 
transaction ; hypocrisy for religion. And if they do an appar- 
ent kindness it is wholly with the intention of exacting usury 
at the first opportunity. 

But are there no good examples from whom mothers might 
copy? Are there no mothers who have retained the love of their 
children till death parted them? Not to mention the noble ex- 
amples in Holy Writ, we have the mothers of Garfield, Mc- 
Kinley, and Alfred the Great; the noble Volumnia, proud 
mother of’ Coriolanus ; the brave Spartan mothers who taught 
their children to love honor and scorn a mean action, and the 
good Queen Victoria who has left many instances of her de- 
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votion to the upbringing of her children. Yes; there are still 
many homes where the pure mother is as the life-giving sun, 
shedding all around her the warmth and glowing comfort of 
her kindly presence; one who is a true comforter in pain and 
sorrow ; one to whom it is a duty and therefore a pleasure to 
bring up her children in habits of unswerving honesty ; one who 
has a glad smile and a heartfelt welcome for her life partner ; 
one who constitutes herself the nurse in the sick-room, and who 
loves with all a true mother’s love the child who has the hectic 
flush of fever as dearly as the one who wears the rosy cheeks 
of health; one who enters into all the joys of the play-room, 
the puzzles of the school-room, and the troubles that await in 
the cold outer world. No wonder is it that so noble, devoted, 
and unselfish a mother should win and retain the worshipful 
respect and love of those whom she has succeeded in launching 
into life fully equipped with all that is useful. No wonder is it 
that her gray hairs go down with honor to the grave. Our re- 
gret is that such mothers are so rare. 


Avice Rotiins CRANE. 
Dawson City. 








THE EDUCATIONAL SIDE OF ART. 


N our utilitarian age, one not infrequently hears the ques- 
tion, Of what value is Art? Apparently, from the purely 
external point of view, one could do without many of the 
amenities of life. The demand for art, the craving for the 
beautiful, however, is rooted and grounded in the deepest cen- 
ters of our being. Far back in the infancy of civilization we 
see manifested in various ways this soul cry for the beautiful. 
Even the wandering savages of prehistoric times, though for 
the most part given to warring with man, the wild beasts, and 
Nature, have frequently left carvings on shell, bone, or stone 
that bear witness to this universal yearning of the spirit; and 
it is interesting to note that what they have left behind of art 
is of vital importance to us to-day in determining their char- 
acter as well as the period in which they lived. 

So we find that art is both historical and educational in 
nature. Among the earliest rac>s there was no such intercom- 
munication as we have in these later times. The age of 
machinery, invention, of steam and electricity had not yet 
dawned. There was no quick way of doing things or of going 
from place to place. Photography had not been discovered. 
Hence, originality of native genius was not fetitered by incen- 
tives to copy, as at the present time; and whatever men desired 
to do in an artistic way was individual and original, not the 
product of copy-books or of schools. The whole life of a 
country was largely individual, and for that reason those gifted 
with artistic feeling were constantly inspired to depict some- 
thing of the life of the people or to chronicle the great events 
of the nation. 

In those olden times there could be little stealing of ideas 
or copying from other nations, for it was only on rare occasions 
that scholars visited other countries, and on such occasions they 
came back either filled with disgust or with some slight addi- 
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tion to their mental equipment. In the main, citizens were true 
to their own nation,and artists remained true to their individual 
though: and action. The thing nearest to them was the daily 
life of the people, and they found time and opportunity to 
depict that life and leave behind them that which is of immense 
value to the race in historical and educational ways. Thus art 
became of the utmost importance to humanity in tracing periods 
in national existence and in mirroring forth the habits of life 
of a people. We read more easily from the graven picture 
than from the written word, as only a few great scholars are 
conversant with ancient languages; but every one may read 
for himself in the pictures on the walls of ancient temples and 
in the tombs of ancient kings something of the life, amuse- 
ments, and aspirations of a people long since. mingled with 
the dust of ages. Thus one can readily see how essential is 
art as a source of information to after ages. 

Gradually, however, as the race-man has taken on more intel- 
lectuality he has used his mental powers in other ways and 
r has drifted more and more after the non-essential things. The 
emotional, imaginative, and spiritual elements of his being have 
not kept pace with his intellectual development. He has found 
4 the power of money too strong to resist, and he has entered 
upon the mad rush after power, gold, and other ephemeral 
baubles instead of fostering originality of thought, honesty of 
purpose, and even that national spirit that frequently stimulates 
to great work. 

Greece was the last nation on earth to have a distinctly in- 
dividual and original art. Rome copied Greece, and the rest 
of the European world has copied Rome since. Holland gave , 
us a history of her people and a distinct school of painting, and 
we have to-day in her pictures a faithful representation of her 
early life. Here, indeed, the Dutch left us something’ of great 
permanent educational and historical value. 

.To-day France stands alone as having individuality in her 
art. All other nations go to Paris and there copy France, little 
thinking that France alone will leave to posterity art that can 
be distinguished from the mass of mediocrity called art to-day, 
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the greater part of which is nothing more than the cunning 
piecing together of varied copied parts. So clever is it that 
some time elapses before one runs across the good work from 
which it had its origin. Our modern artists will tell you that 
they have no time to think. They must keep their men at work 
in their factories. 

In America to-day we find all sorts of art organizations for 
the reform of art, and incidentally existing in order to fill the 
pockets of art promoters who secure a quiet living in this way. 
They foster imitation and the commercial side of art. So 
clever have these promoters become that they have succeeded 
in deluding the public while discouraging genius and sincere, 
original work. 

The art of Greece was the last really individual national 
art. France has approached more nearly to an original national 
art than any other nation; and there is absolutely no reason 
why we Americans cannot have originality and power in our 
work. We have-made a good beginning and would doubtless 
already have produced much of educational value and per- 
manent worth had not the politico-art-reform movement arisen 
in such a way as to retard natural, orderly development of na- 
tive genius. Guilds and societies have tended to destroy great 
individual art and to crush genius. They have ever retarded 
movements toward original national art and the free, untram- 
meled expression of men of great imagination. So baleful has 
their influence ever been that it is wise to destroy organized 
art control in the beginning, else we shall leave no satisfactory 
record of our intellectual progress. 

There can be no great art where there is not freedom. In 
America to-day we are in danger of drifting into the hands 
of cunning manipulators who make art a business and run fac- 
tories for the production of what can never be real art. It is 
the man who copies, who steals or appropriates an idea, and 
then has it executed by younger or inferior men, who is con- 
stantly clamoring for art reform and constantly informing the 
public that it knows nothing about art. And thus, instead of 
giving our great men of genius that opportunity which they 
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should have to develop original art, great and enduring in char- 
acter,—art that will live through the ages and shed a luster 
over our time and nation such as remains a fadeless crown 
of glory over the Athens of Pericles,—we are heeding the voice 
of the friends of “art control”: mediocre artists, mere copyists, 
who do not care to exert themselves enough to think along 
original lines, and who in order to stand at all must band them- 
selves together. 

It is impossible to overestimate the immense value of art as 
a means of educating and uplifting the race. True art inspires 
men with a desire to chronicle noble deeds and to leave behind 
in sculpture and pictures a record of great lives and events. 
The true artist—the man of real genius—possesses a godlike 
mind. He receives without effort. So clear is his vision that 
he needs no ancient models to copy from. He goes direct to 
life, scorning to steal from others their ideas. He receives 
his power direct from the world of causes and defies the small, 
cunning ways of the imitator. He cannot be destroyed. Even 
when they have killed his body, and his soul has returned to 
the Source of Light, his works remain to attest the God-given 
power that he would not debauch for the paltry things of 
commerce. 

Art is the life of man. It is not something apart from his 
daily existence; it is his life. Every act is artistic to those 
who are sincere. From the trailing of the plow to the finest 
touch of the painter’s brush there is no essential difference, 
save in degree. It is the same divine love that makes the 
farmer admire a straight furrow which also fills the artist with 
unspeakable joy when something has come from his brain and 
hand that he has known little about, only that it has come to 
earth through forces that will not seek inferior channels. 

This question of freedom for art is a vital one. It concerns 
every intelligent man and woman interested in the future of 
our land and people. Shall we in America let the coarse, un- 
thinking manipulator of art organizations, and his less worthy 
artist associates with him, turn us from our individual artistic 
life? Shall we be led away from the true ideal of art, or shall 
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we stand for the freedom of the individual artist, so that he 
may leave behind him a faithful record of the life of this 
people? If we are to have a great art, worthy of our Republic, 
it can only be realized through the public at large refusing to 
join in any and all of the so-called movements for the reform 
of art. It is not art that needs reforming, but the men and 
artists who are debauching a noble profession. The world 
forgets the trader, and even the crowned king, but never her 
artists; they have been and always will be teachers of the 


people. 







FRANK Fpwi1n ELWELL. 
New York. 
























A DREAM OF THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY. 


T was New Year’s night of the twentieth century. The 
| new cycle of a hundred years had been ushered in by 
chimes and bugles, by jollity and revel, and I was wearied by 
all the excitement, and, sleeping, dreamed a dream. I dreamed 
that it was the first day of the twenty-first century, and that 
I, an old woman, somehow sojourning still upon the earth, was 
seeking knowledge as to the new conditions. My instructress 
was a radiant creature, in flowing, graceful robes—a healthful, 
glorious girl of the period : the product of a century of freedom. 

“Tell me,” I said, “what evolution has done for you, my fair 
Feminine Type.” The maiden answered: “We have made 
such advances that I fear to seem egotistic if I tell you, for I 
have heard that at the beginning of the twentieth century the 
world actually considered itself civilized! I have tried to read 
.the history of those early days, but ignorance, cruel injustices, 
and utter irrationality existing in a supposed free land affect 
me as unpleasantly in retrospect as the Spanish Inquisition 
affected you.” 

I felt somewhat insulted at this reflection upon my own 
times, and replied: “But we of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries made marvelous additions to the wealth and knowl- 
edge of nations. We invented the automobile, wireless teleg- 
raphy, and the Roentgen ray; we gave you a fine system of 
education, a democracy———.” 

“Not so,” she interrupted. “You gave a republic; a corrupt, 
subsidized government, manipulated by greed, controlled by 
one set of selfish mércenaries after another, under partizan 
leaders; a one-sided affair at best, where only one sex voted, 
and an absurd electoral college registered the votes of States 
instead of counting the majority of the people. Now, we have 
unqualified equal suffrage—for all of the citizens are educated, 
and women are among the best voters; also the initiative and 
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referendum, complete civil service, government control of 
public utilities——” 

“Stop!” I cried ; “I never could straighten out those technical 
names.” 

“You see,” she explained, “in your day millionaires were 
made by getting control of that which the people were obliged 
to have, and charging what they wished, as if they were imita- 
tion gods, having a monopoly of Nature. They almost 
charged for the air you breathed! We have abolished oil 
trusts, private ownership of mines, railways, electric-light 
plants, and express and telegraph companies; and you would 
be amazed to see how the frightful discrepancies in indi- 
vidual wealth are done away with, without any artificial 
schemes of ‘dividing up’ personal property and giving the 
belongings of the industrious man to the shiftless. Ambition 
and individuality are still allowed; also private incomes. All 
these businesses are run as smoothly in the codperative spirit 
as the Post Office ever was; and they pay for themselves, 
besides allowing the poorer people to use the necessities and 
comforts for a nominal sum. I wish I might tell you of the 
marvelous changes wrought along industrial lines, but the in- 
stances are too numerous to explain.” 

“You mean that sweat-shops are abolished ?” 

“All such, and a thousand other evils once considered almost 
a requisite of trade. The hours of labor in every department 
of work are greatly reduced. By using all the adults, per- 
mitting no dependent classes, either tramps, paupers, or idle 
rich, we have found that the world’s work can be done by each 
healthy individual working five hours a day. You will readily 
understand how this benefits the indolent by compelling exer- 
cise, and the industrious by affording leisure, not to speak of 
the good that accrues to society by having all its members in 
a normal state, with time at their command for inventions, art, 
and letters.” 

“This accounts, also, doubtless, for the good health that 
seems to prevail ?” 

“There are many reasons—increased happiness, development 
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of science, perfect sanitation everywhere existing. The aboli- 
tion of slums was brought about chiefly by women.” 

“In my time, excepting the college settlement workers and 
the Salvation Army, there were few who seriously labored 
along such dirty lines.” 

“Some time ago women began to comprehend that, not 
alone for the safety of their own loved children but for that of 
all little ones, in the alleys as well as on the boulevards, there 
must be an eradication of disease, that the rising generation 
should not begin life hampered by unclean bodies and tainted 
morals. Hindered at first, by not having official power, the 
women did their best with the insidious, left-handed influence 
that always was recommended to them by men ; but when given 
political freedom they went to work with enthusiasm, using the 
‘influence’ necessary to effect transformations—the ballot. And 
so we have a fine sanitary condition and a healthful race.” 

“Marriage is as of old?” I timidly ventured. 

“That depends upon what you consider was in vogue in your 
time. Monogamy was officially recognized but not universally 
practised, we have been told.” 

“T thought perhaps it is now abolished,” I retorted. 

“Oh, no; it is almost universal with us. The improvement 
in the average income has done away with the barrier of 
poverty, and a higher moral standard has abolished that nine- 
teenth-century horror—the city bachelor. Every one marries, 
and the number of ideal unions is really very large. The age 
of marrying is a trifle higher, following the tendency of your 
time; but this is as it should be, for every one stays in college 
until at least twenty-two.” 

“Every one?” 

“Yes, our compulsory education extends through college, 
and all, including universities, are free. As in your day, the 
happiest marriages were those formed by the products of co- 
educational colleges ; so now, you see, all the unions are happy 
ones.” 

“T do not see many children?” : 

“No; they do not swarm the back streets like rats. But you 
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will find, by our statistics, that the increase is sufficient to keep 
the race extant.” 

“Goodness! Are families regulated by law?” 

“Hardly that; but the advance of civilization seems to go 
hand in hand with a decrease in population. The tendency 
toward having fewer children has been encouraged instead of 
censured by public opinion, which now, as ever, is the greatest 
ruler of mankind. Instead of bewailing the ‘good old fami- 
lies of fifteen’ or acting hypocritically, we frown upon people 
who bring more than two children into the world, unless they, 
by virtue of excessive wealth, health, morals, or talents, seem 
unusually well qualified to educate and nurture a family. 
Social Control suggests that men and women devote much 
thought to the minds and hearts of their youth; consequently, 
the character of children has increased marvelously as the 
number has decreased. Even their longevity is now prolonged, 
and the death-rate of infants is remarkably small.” 

“All this is strange and fascinating, though it would have 
shocked my contemporaries,’ I ventured. 

“It is not unnatural. It is but the logical working out of 
civilization. Another cause for the finer type of childhood 
to-day is the tender love and congeniality existing between par- 
ents. The abolition of multi-millionaires prevents mercenary 
marriages, and a few simple laws discourage discrepancies in 
age between men and women; but, unless physically and 
morally unfit, two persons strongly attracted to each other are 
expected to wed.” 

“All this is most remarkable ; and, I doubt not, the inventions 
and all material matters have kept pace with these social and 
moral innovations. But how could such radical transforma- 
tions be wrought—improvements, I grant, and desired by the 
prophets of my day——-while human nature remained sordid, 
selfish, grasping, and sensual? Surely your last hundred years 
have not revolutionized the heart of man?” 

“I think it is mainly due to our rational religion. It was 
a mighty struggle to overcome dogmatism, superstition, ritual- 
ism, emotionalism, and conservatism, especially as the leaders 
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of our great Religion of Humanity had nothing exciting, dra- 
matic, pompous, or mystical to offer in place of the old. But 
simplicity and sense at last conquered. The only weapon of 
the new church was Education ; and at length all the old creeds 
crumbled away, and now are preserved in libraries, with the 
Icelandic myths and Vedic hymns, to record the development. 
of the mind of man in its groping toward God.” 

“Ts the new religion Christian ?” 

“Yes; its essentials are based upon the moral teachings of 
Jesus, but it does not fear to inculcate the best that has been 
worked out by every people that has struggled and suffered 
and aspired beneath the sun. It does not scorn the simplest 
death-song of an Indian if this expresses some noble conception 
of immortality more clearly than do the sages.” 

“And it is this world-religion that has wrought so many re- 
forms in politics, economics, and morals?” 

“Yes, and it has done more. By destroying the spite and 
fight over hair-splitting theological problems it has enabled 
men and women to turn their zeal and energy into practical 
ethics and philanthropy, and to believe that if all men are indeed 
children of God, and brothers, they must act as such; and so we 
have attained Universal Peace!” 

“Indeed? This must be something like heaven. The Bible 
proclaimed ‘peace on earth,’ but for two thousand years Chris- 
tians seemed content with bloody war.” 

“We are not yet perfect, but we are no longer pessimists. 
The low rumble of insurrection heard in your day has died 
away, and all of us are bending every force toward the serious 
business of making life worth living and this world habitable, 
in a moral as well as in a material sense. Criminals, paupers, 
and tramps are practically unknown, and the strong public 
feeling toward one standard of purity—and that the highest— 
for men and women has elevated the social life of the whole 
world.” 

“T should think you would want never to die!” I cried. 

“The rate of mortality is much lower than formerly; we 
know little of old age, in the sense of decrezitude, as of yore. 
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We live better as well as longer lives, too,” said the beautiful 
woman. “We do not profess any didactic knowledge of a fu- 
ture existence, but we hope and long for personal immortality, 
as people always have hoped and longed, and our scientists and 
psychologists believe they are about to prove it. We all try to 
live so that if our activities continue after death we may have 
somewhat approximated perfection upon this earth.” 
* * * 


I awoke—to hear the ragged little newsboys (products of an 
imperfect social system) bellowing forth the financial crashes, 
murders, suicides, and scandals so glowingly regaled by the 
“yellow journals.” I turned my face to the pillow, and prayed : 
“O God, may I live to do my small part of the world’s work, 
and help to hasten the conditions that I dare dream will prevail 


in the twenty-first century !” 
WINNIFRED Harper CooLey. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 























A CONVERSATION 


WITH 


GEORGE H. SHIBLEY, 
Chairman of the National Federation for Majority Rule, 


ON 


THE PROGRESS AND PROBABLE FUTURE OF THE OPTIONAL 
REFERENDUM AND INITIATIVE. 


Q. Mr. Shibley, as chairman of the National Federation 
for Majority Rule, I feel that you are in a better position than 
any other worker for the Referendum and the Initiative to give 
our readers something authentic in regard to the present status 
of the movement, especially along the lines of the Winnetka 
system. In the first place, will you tell us something about the 
work in the cities? Has there been any substantial progress 
made ? 

A. In practically all municipalities throughout the Repub- 
lic the workers for majority rule through the Referendum and 
the Initiative have become acquainted with the Rule of Pro- 
cedure system for installing it—the Winnetka system. A 
campaign has been entered upon in many cities, and in two 
of them the system has actually been installed—Detroit, Mich., 
and Geneva, Ill. At Chicago a majority of the aldermen 
elected last April were pledged in writing to adopt the system 
as to franchises for city monopolies, but as half the number 
hold over there is not as yet a majority who were elected on 
that platform. A rule of procedure was introduced in the 
Council last June and will be pushed to a vote, now that the 
summer vacation is over. Before the spring election rolls round 
the system is likely to be installed—the aldermen who desire 
a reélection must vote for Majority Rule or be defeated. In 
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Detroit the election of aldermen takes place in November, and 
last June there was a unanimous vote for the Majority Rule 
system. When election day is close at hand the aldermen are 
responsive to the will of the majority. In several cities there 
are organizations for installing the Winnetka system. Among 
these cities are Norwalk, Conn., Hartford, Conn., Paterson, 
N. J., Niagara Falls, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Port Huron, Mich., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Evansville, Ind., and Topeka, Kans. In 
these and in other cities where the Rule of the Few prevails, it 
is expected that the Unions will inaugurate a non-partizan 
movement for installing the Optional Referendum and the Ini- 
tiative in the spring campaign. 

Q. Is the work in regard to State affairs in as promising a 
condition as that in the municipalities ? 

A. Yes, in State matters the movement for Majority Rule 
has made splendid progress. Last June the people of Oregon, 
by a vote of 11 to 1, and at the request of all the political 
parties in the State, adopted the Optional Referendum and the 
Initiative as to all State legislation except laws immediately 
necessary for the preservation of the public peace, health, or 
safety, and the support of the Government and its institutions. 
This is the third State in which the voters have installed the 
system by amending the written constitution. The voters of 
South Dakota in 1899, and cf-Utah in 1900, adopted the sys- 
tem for municipal as well as State questions. In Nevada the 
last legislature voted to submit to the people of the State the 
question of the Optional Referendum as to State affairs. In 
all the other States of the Union there is a movement for the 
system in State and municipal affairs. 

Q. Missouri is now one of the principal storm centers, is 
it not? 


A. Yes, indeed. Organized labor has for years been de- 
manding Majority Rule in place of Rule by the Few, and the 
labor forces have received the hearty and effective codperation 
of the Missouri Direct Legislation League. This latter organ- 
ization, through the chairman of its legislative committee, Mr. 
H. F. Sarman, and its secretary and treasurer, Mr. S. L. 
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Moser and Dr. William P. Hill, has carried forward an im- 
mense amount of effective educational work. Mr. Moser is 
an extremely brainy man, and Dr. Hill is not only strong and 
energetic, but he has contributed largely from his private funds 
to provide a vast amount of literature. 

At the last session of the legislature (1901) a bill submitting 
to the people a constitutional amendment for the Optional Ref- 
erendum and the Initiative was nearly passed. The defeat was 
due to a few Democratic State senators who are noted for 
serving the trusts and other special interests. 

When next the State Federation of Labor met in annual con- 
vention, a resolution was adopted whereby the delegates de- 
clared that in the next election for members of the General 
Assembly they would vote only for such trustworthy men as 
were pledged to vote and work for the Referendum and the 
Initiative. A second resolution recited the control of the Gen- 
eral Assembly by the owners of special privileges, and set forth 
that, therefore, to secure labor legislation the first step is to 
change the legislative system to Majority Rule. The follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 


“Resolved, That the Central Labor Unions of this State each 
be asked to appoint a committee of three members, which, to- 
gether with the legislative committee of three members of the 
State Federation of Labor, shall constitute a special committee 
to be known as the ‘Joint Committee on Direct Legislation,’ 
the purpose of which shall be to interrogate all candidates for 
legislative positions upon the subject of direct legislation, and 
to secure the pledges of candidates on this proposition, and 
such other legislation as is demanded by the Missouri State 
Federation of Labor, and to make public such information, to 
the end that the next General Assembly may be composed 
of men who may justly conform to the wishes of the toilers in 
securing ‘equal rights for all and special privileges for none.’ ” 


After the convention adjourned the chairman of the legis- 
lative committee corresponded with the Central Unions and 
secured the appointment of the desired committees by all but 
one or two. Next an Address and Questions were agreed upon 
in consultation with Dr. Hill, Mr. Moser, myself, and others. 
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The program provides for the submission of a constitutional 
amendment, installing the Optional Referendum and the Ini- 
tiative as to the statute law of the State and the ordinances of 
municipalities, and the Initiative as to the State constitution 
itself, and for a statute empowering voters in municipalities to 
propose questions of public policy and have them put to a direct 
ballot, the ballot to be advisory. This last is intended for use 
until such time as the Initiative can be installed in cities. 

Success is assured in Missouri. Organized labor, by ques- 
tioning the candidates of all the parties, has brought to the 
front the question of Majority Rule; and the pledging of the 
candidates on this issue has resulted in out-generaling the 
monopolists and their tools. When the party’in power in Mis- 
souri met in State convention the delegates declared unequiv- 
ocally for the full program. The Democratic platform, 
adopted at St. Joseph, Mo., July 22, says: 


“We hold that franchises to municipal public-service corpora- 
tions should not be granted without a direct vote of the people, 
and we favor Direct Legislation wherever practicable.” 


This last clause is taken from the national platform of the 
Democratic party. Strong as it is, for it includes the establish- 
ment of the Referendum and the Initiative by the Rules of 
Procedure and the Instruction of United States Senators to 
install that system, yet the dominant party in Missouri came 
out in a more explicit way. Its platform adds these words: 


“Resolved, That the Democratic party of Missouri, in con- 
vention assembled, does hereby pledge its candidates for office 
to use their votes and influence and to adopt all proper means 
to secure the submission to the people of this State, by the 
next general assembly, of a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for the application of the principle of Direct Legislation 
through the Initiative and Referendum.” 


The plank above quoted is a pledge by the Democratic party 
in Missouri to change the system of government—to change 
from Boss Rule to Majority Rule—should the voters favor it 
at the polls. Other planks in Missouri platforms corroborate 
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the view that there is a complete change in Democratic politics 
in Missouri. For example, the platform says: 


“We further declare that contribution by corporations to po- 
litical funds is an improper use of corporation money, is wrong 
in principle, and tends to public abuses, and such contributions 
should te forbidden by law in both State and nation. 
Professional lobbying has become a positive menace to good 
government and the public welfare. Ceaseless war should be 
waged against this evil until it is thoroughly extirpated.” 


Then follows the plank for the Referendum and the Ini- 
tiative, the only effectual remedy. 

The plank devoted to the legislative demands of organized 
labor, as distinguished from the demand for a change in the 
system of government, is as follows: 


“We declare that labor has the right to organize for mutual 
benefit and protection, and we sympathize with the efforts of 
the wage-earners of the country to better their conditions. We 
pledge the Democratic party to the enforcement of just laws 
for the arbitration of differences between employers and em- 
ployees. We favor laws to prohibit the employment of child 
labor in mines, shops, or factories, and we believe that the full 
right of education should be enjoyed by all the children of the 
State. We are opposed to government by injunction, and de- 
clare that laws, both State and national, should be enacted to 
preserve intact the inalienable right of trial by jury and to pro- 
tect the liberties of the people.” 


In Kansas, lowa, Texas, and several other States active cam- 
paigns along the same general line are being pushed. 

Q. Do you think it will be possible to inaugurate the Ini- 
tiative and the Referendum in national politics without the 
long delay incident to securing a constitutional amendment? 

A. Most certainly. The Winnetka plan is as practicable 
and feasible in national as it is in State and municipal legisla- 
tion. The movement is purely republican in fact and essence. 
It has been the accepted and practically unchallenged theory 
of government ever since the disintegration of the Federal 
party. In fact, there is no record of the election of a candidate 
in modern times who openly opposed Majority Rule. And, 
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what is more, the only persons who would oppose it would be 
the enemies of democracy, who seek to destroy the principles 
of free government and establish class rule for the rule of the 
majority. Now, it is the purpose of the friends of Majority 
Rule to support only Congressmen who are willing to pledge 
themselves to the enactment of the Optional Referendum and 
Initiative, and to support in State legislatures only such candi- 
dates for the United States Senate as will pledge themselves 
to these democratic measures ; while hold-over Senators will be 
instructed by the electorate. This plan will enable the voters 
to install the Referendum and the Initiative in national affairs 
at a very early date—something of great importance. 

Another strategic feature of our campaign is that the Op- 
tional Referendum and the Initiative are not to apply to all 
questions at once, but only to the more pressing ones, viz., In- 
terstate Commerce (the Trusts), Subsidies (the Ship Subsidy), 
Injunctions and Trial by Jury, Dependencies, Wages and Con- 
ditions of Labor, Postal Savings Banks, and Direct Election of 
Senators. 

These questions are the dominant ones. Every one who 
thinks at all would like to see adopted a system whereby each 
of these questions can be separated, so that the voters can ap- 
prove one and reject another, instead of being obliged, as at 
present, to accept the entire-program of a party or reject it 
for the program of the other leading party. The increasing 
complexity of civilization requires that the voters shall possess 
the power to veto the bills that pass Congress. The effect of 
such a system is far-reaching. 

Q. Will you give us some of the beneficial effects of the 
Optional Referendum and the Direct Initiative? 

A. In the first place, the legislative body would be shorn 
of final power. The final power, and therefore the supreme 
power, would be transferred to the voters. They would be- 
come masters. Furthermore, the legislative body would be- 
come the true representative of the people’s interests, because 
it would be manifestly useless for the monopolists to invest 
money in campaigns in order to elect men who are pledged to 
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their interests. Therefore, the representatives would be nom- 
inated to represent the interests of the several classes in society 
other than the monopolists. They who have long preyed on the 
people through special privileges would be defeated by the 
people. With the legislative body again representative of the 
people’s interests, no really vicious legislation would be enacted, 
and the only questions that would come before the people for 
a direct ballot under the Optional Referendum would be ques- 
tions in which there is a reasonable ground for differences of 
opinion. And when there is, as sooner or later there will be, 
proportional representation, there will be no need for even these 
occasional votings. The people in general will pay no more 
attention to the details of legislation than they now pay to the 
details of medicine or of architecture. Specialists will be em- 
ployed in both fields. It will be only the broad questions of 
public policy and the details of installing a new policy that 
will command the attention of voters. Education as to the 
steps in social evolution must needs go on, but the schools and 
universities will be opened to the truth instead of closed to it— 
the present system of false teaching. And each Referendum 
campaign will be a school for the teaching of all the inhabitants. 








THE HOME ACROSS THE WAY. 


An Occutt Srory. 


BY LAURA N. ELDRIDGE. 





On either side of a quiet and respectable street in the city of 
stood two houses exactly epposite each other. One was 
a two-story structure, which with the lawn surrounding it was 
always kept in first-class order. The other was a three-story 
tenement, somewhat out of repair. In front of this was a small 
grass plot, with a few scrubby dandelions in blossom. 

One of the visible occupants of the better kept house was a 
man who acted rather mysteriously. He was probably fifty- 
five years of age, and of medium height and build. He had a 
cold steel-blue eye, muddy complexion, and light brown hair, 
sprinkled with gray, as was the red beard that covered the 
greater portion of his face. He came and went, but no one in 
the vicinity was able to discover his vocation. 

The other inmate of this house was a woman of uncertain 
age—no longer young, rather stout, sullen, and ill-bred. She 
paid no attention to the children in the neighborhood, even when 
they spoke to her. Yet the extreme cleanliness of the dwelling 
was maintained by the labor of this woman—usually performed 
at two o'clock in the morning. During the summer she was 
robed in white, which the children declared was her night- 
dress; and for this reason they called her “the ghost.” They 
also believed she chose this early hour for work to avoid being 
seen or questioned by any one. 

The gossip concerning this eccentric couple attracted the 
attention of James Hawthorn, a young man living on the first 
floor of the tenement. Hawthorn was near the age of twenty- 
eight ; he was tall and slender, with large, pensive, brown eyes, 
which grew singularly bright when provoked to laughter, and 
he had a mouth that showed two rows of beautiful teeth be- 
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tween his full, well-shaped lips. This young man lived entirely 
alone, and was much given to meditation. He was nearly al- 
ways to be seen at his desk, sitting in a large easy-chair, dressed 
in a house-coat of a soft, dark-blue material, and looking the 
picture of perfect comfort and contentment. 

After a time Hawthorn became exceedingly curious regard- 
ing the enigmatical couple in the house across the way. He 
saw many people go to the door and ring the bell, but all failed 
to gain admittance. He also noticed that the mysterious man, 
whom he had named “the Sphinx,” walked with a soft tread, 
looking neither to the right nor the left when going to and from 
the house. 

One day at high noon a closed carriage was drawn up before 
the dwelling. A man possibly thirty-five years of age, fashion- 
ably attired, sprang from the carriage and ran lightly up to the 
door, letting himself in with a latch-key. He remained there 
less than an hour, when he came out and was rapidly driven 
away. 

This unusual incident was not lost upon Mr. Hawthorn. It 
increased his curiosity ; and the evening of the same day, as he 
sat in the twilight meditating, his thoughts drifted to the house 
across the way and to what had occurred during the day. The 
moon threw a flood of silvery light upon the building, making 
the five front windows appear as if illuminated from within. 

Hawthorn had sat but a few minutes in this mood, when his 
own room and his surroundings seemedto fade from sight. Sud- 
denly he found himself standing at the door of the house upon 
which he had been gazing. To his surprise he walked in, going 
up the stairs with a bound. Hearing a voice, he turned in its 
direction, and instantly he stood in the middle of a room staring 
at the man whom he called “the Sphinx,” who sat there repeat- 
ing these words, “Be thou mad, mad, map!” Hawthorn looked 
around the room to see whom “the Sphinx” was addressing, 
but he saw no one. He wondered why this man did not look 
up at him as he stood by his side—he was apparently oblivious 
of his presence. Then Hawthorn noted the fact that “the 
Sphinx” had his eyes riveted upon a door in front of him. 
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At this moment a team of horses drawing a heavy wagon 
passed over the hard pavement, jarring the house. A tremor 
ran through the frame of the young man, and, suddenly open- 
ing his eyes, he found himself in his own room. Imagine his 
astonishment! ‘What does it all mean?” he exclaimed. “How 
did I get into that house, when all others have been denied ad- 
mittance? How was it the old ‘Sphinx’ did not see me, or know 
that I was in the room?” These and many other questions 
crowded in upon him as he sat thinking over what had just oc- 
curred. Deriving pleasure as well as astonishment from this 
experience, Mr. Hawthorn persisted in cultivating the condi- 
tion that brought it about—namely, concentration of thought, 
pure and simple. ‘ 

After becoming accustomed to reaching the upper room 
where “the Sphinx” sat, the daring young fellow determined 
to find out what was behind the door upon which “the Sphinx” 
had gazed so fixedly. As quick as thought he found himself 
in the next room, which was scarcely larger than a closet. It 
was scantily furnished, and had a small sky-light in the roof. 
To his utter amazement, Hawthorn found himself standing 
by a small iron bedstead to which was chained a beautiful 
young woman, evidently a sufferer. Her long golden hair had 
fallen loose, almost reaching the floor, and the chains had made 
deep red marks on her shapely white wrists. 

As Hawthorn entered the room she turned her large gray 
eyes toward him and asked whether he had come to help her. 
Sympathy and kindness were portrayed upon his face; so she 
told him of her trials. She was an orphan, and had been mar- 
ried to a man after a short engagement and his loud declara- 
tions of undying love for her. She inherited a large fortune, 
which in case of her death she had willed to her husband—who 
had proved to be a scoundrel, and loved her money only. He 
wished to be free from her, and had hired a man—an alleged 
physician—to throw her into a hypnotic trance. The hypnotist 
had brought her to this house in an unconscious state and 
chained her to the bed. Every evening at twilight, she said, a 
strange sensation passed over her and she heard voices all 
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about her crying, “You are mad, mad, map!” Then the poor 
creature declared she would certainly become mad, for she 
could not bear the torture much longer and retain her reason. 

This visit was more surprising to James Hawthorn than his 
first had been. That the young woman was cognizant of his 
presence and could clearly describe such dastardly conduct, and 
moreover that he could see her and hear her speak, astonished 
him beyond measure. Her grief made so strong an impression 
upon Hawthorn’s sensitive nature that even in his bewilder- 
ment he resolved to rescue her at any cost, and also to expose 
“the Sphinx” and bring the recreant husband before the bar 
of justice. 

While his thoughts were intent upon this subject the door 
of the room suddenly opened. “The Sphinx” entered hastily, 
and to the woman said: “I heard you talking. To whom was 
it?” With a great effort to appear calm, she quietly replied: “A 
man stood at the side of the bed. I was speaking to him.” The 
old “Sphinx” turned, and shaking his head he muttered, “She 
must be mad indeed, for no living person could get into this 
room without my knowing it.” The noise made by “the 
Sphinx” entering the room and the shock that accompanied his 
presence brought Hawthorn to full consciousness, and he found 
himself in his own room, lying back in his chair, completely ex- 
hausted and more puzzled than ever. 

Early next morning he set out to notify the proper authori- 
ties regarding the state of affairs in the house across the way. 
After being shown into a private office in the Police Depart- 
ment, Hawthorn related his experience to the Chief and several 
of his officers. He gave a full description of his trips to the 
house, and told what led up to them. The Chief and his men 
were inclined to make light of the story and insisted that he 
was dreaming all the while, as it was “impossible for such 
cruelty to exist under present social conditions.” Hawthorn, 
however, held to his statement and urged them to go with him 
that he might convince them it was not a dream. Each man in 
turn gave some trivial excuse for not going. Driven almost to 
despair, Hawthorn jumped to his feet and exclaimed: “My 
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God, gentlemen! Is it possible for you to allow that poor woman 
to die, or, what is still worse, to be driven insane without rais- 
ing a hand to help her? Do you refuse to go with me for proof 
that what I say is true?” 

After talking for a few minutes in undertones among them- 
selves, the officers decided that three of their number should 
accompany the young man on what they considered a wild- 
goose chase. This was enough for Hawthorn, and, thanking 
them gratefully, he proceeded with the trio toward the myste- 
rious house. 

“The Sphinx” had been thinking with no small degree of 
alarm over the visit he paid to his victim on the previous night, 
and of her statement regarding the presence of a man in her 
room with whom she had conversed. This latter incident he 
could not understand, and it perplexed him. His mind was on 
this subject when he saw Hawthorn and the three officers ap- 
proaching the house. He hastened to the telephone and called 
up the husband of the young woman, telling him that officers 
of the law were at his door demanding admission. He asked 
what he should do. The answer came back, “Do the best you 
can under the circumstances, and I'll do the same.” The offi- 
cers were pounding on the door, and threatening to break it in 
if it were not opened at once. 

Looking hopelessly around him, the old man quickly seized 
a bottle from the mantel and drank its contents—as the officers, 
with Hawthorn in the lead, burst into the room. Frightened 
and weak from the effects of the drug he had swallowed, “the 
Sphinx” made no resistance. In fact he said nothing until 
questioned by the officers, who showed him a warrant for his 
arrest. To this he merely replied: “It is too late; I shall be 
gone in a short time;” and, pointing to the empty vial on the 
floor, he sank upon a couch. 

For an instant young Hawthorn looked upon him with pity. 
Then he exclaimed, “Come, gentlemen ; let us hurry to the aid 
of the woman!” And, opening the door, he said: “Here is the 
victim of whom I told you. Is it a dream?” The officers 
rushed to the bed and peered into the woman’s face, scarcely 
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believing their eyes. Finding that she was alive and awake, 
they proceeded at once to release her. She was soon freed 
from the chains that held her, but before she could find words 
to express her gratitude she swooned in the arms of young 
Hawthorn. A carriage being hastily called, she was conveyed 
to the office of Doctor Thomas, a skilful and reputable physi- 
cian who lived near by. Her pitiable plight as well as her 
beauty and evident refinement at once interested the doctor and 
his wife and enlisted their sympathies. From them she received 
every care and attention, and both of them assured her that 
their home was hers during her convalescence. Rest and kind 
treatment soon restored her to health. Then she related to 
Doctor and Mrs. Thomas the details of her history, giving the 
name and address of her unfaithful husband and expressing 
the hope that he might be found and brought to justice. 

When officers of the law arrived at the handsomely furnished 
apartments of J. Robert Bruce, the base and cowardly husband, 
everything was found in disorder, plainly showing that he had 
fled in haste. 

A policeman had been detailed to take charge of “the 
Sphinx” and his house. The drug that the old man had swal- 
lowed soon had its effect, and the life flame went out. 

It was found that the house-woman was a deaf mute, and 
little information could be obtained from her beyond the fact 
that she had been hired by the “Doctor” in New York City, 
which was her home. She did not know of a lady being in the 
house, she said. Later the woman was permitted to return 
home, and the remains of the alleged doctor were taken to the 
morgue to await a claimant. A seal w.s placed upon the house, 
in accordance with the law. 

Of course, these exceptional circumstances were soon known 
throughout the city, and they created no end of excitement and 
gossip. Telegrams were sent throughout the country instruct- 
ing the police officials to detain the fugitive, J. Robert Bruce. 
In his hurried flight Bruce had failed to call upon his banker, 
He hoped, however, that on reaching Canada he could procure 
all the funds he needed. He made the attempt and received 
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word that his draft would not be honored, as payment had been 
stopped by Mrs. Bruce, through her attorney. 

This communication between Bruce and his banker informed 
the officers of his whereabouts. It also served to convince 
Bruce that he was no longer safe, even in Canada, and he im- 
mediately secured passage on a steamer bound for Australia. 
This steamer was out of the harbor but a few days when in a 
dense fog she collided with an incoming vessel, which stove a 
hole in her port side. She sank in less than twenty minutes, J. 
Robert Bruce being among the number lost. 

After her recovery Mrs. Bruce begged Dr. Thomas to send 
for Mr. Hawthorn, that-she might thank and reward him for 
his efforts in securing her release. The following evening 
young Hawthorn called, and, in the presence of Mrs. Bruce 
and Doctor and Mrs. Thomas, narrated his singular experi- 
ences in visiting the house where Mrs. Bruce was held a cap- 
tive. He also talked of his occupation, prospects, and ambitions 
in life, but firmly refused any reward for the part he played 
in rescuing Mrs. Bruce. 

The remarkable occurrence opened up many avenues for 
discussion. Dr. Thomas, in his calm and quiet manner, asked 
Hawthorn what he knew of the laws concerning the “astral 
trips” he had taken. Hawthorn frankly admitted that he 
knew absolutely nothing. “Well, then,” said Dr. Thomas, “you 
did not know that the old rascal was a hypnotist, and by the 
power of suggestion was intent upon making Mrs. Bruce in- 
sane; neither did you know that by your own passive nature 
and by the power of concentration you were able to realize 
what you had been most desirous of knowing?” “No, sir,” 
said young Hawthorn; “please tell me how I did it, for I am 
sure J cannot tell.” 

“Tt is quite evident to me,” said Dr. Thomas, “that you are not 
acquainted with your own psychical powers—of which the pro- 
jection of your astral body is one. Some men have these powers 
consciously developed ; others are unconscious of their posses- 
sion until an emergency calls them into action, as in your case. 
The intense condition of the hypnotist’s mind acted upon your 
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sensitive mental retina and drew you to him at the very hour 
when he was making his villainous suggestions to his victim. 
Being naturally meditative, you found concentration very easy ; 
consequently, it was no trouble to project your astral body to 
the house across the way.” 

“I wish you would tell me, Doctor,” said Hawthorn, “why 
it was the hypnotist did not see me, or know that I was in the 
room?” “TI will,” replied Doctor Thomas. “It was because he 
was not a seer; he was not soul-sighted, or clairvoyant. If he 
had been so he would have seen you, and then you would not 
have known his secret. When a soul projects itself from the 
body it can be seen by any one who is clairvoyant. Every 
soul has an astral covering and can be seen through its light; 
for each soul has its astral light, as each body has its astral 
fluid.” 

“Doctor, please explain what you mean by astral light,” said 
Mrs. Bruce. 

“Astral light,” replied Doctor Thomas, “is both an element 
and a power. It is not thought, but rather a vehicle of thought. 
‘Astral light is the sensorium of the world,’ says Chevalier de 
Beene,” 

At this point Hawthorn interrupted the physician by saying: 
“Dr. Thomas, as I was ignorant of the laws and rules of ac- 
tion concerning soul projection, do you mean to say that I n:ade 
my first astral trip while anconscious of the power I pos- 
_ sessed ?” 

“T do,” replied the Doctor. 

“Well, sir,” said Hawthorn, “if that is the case, how did I 
make the succeeding trips, as I was then as ignorant of the law 
as on the first occasion ?” 

“I have been expecting you to ask that question,” quietly re- 
plied the physician. “You compelled the projection by main 
force, or will power. Do you not remember how rapidly you 
moved when your desire was strong, and you willed to see what 
was behind the door upon which the hypnotist was gazing 
while muttering his incantations ?” 

Before Hawthorn had time to reply, Mrs. Bruce exclaimed, 
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excitedly: “If it was noi the material body of Mr. Hawthorn 
that stood at my bedside, but his astral body, how was it that 
I saw him?” 

“T will tell you,” answered the Doctor. “Being a subject of 
hypnotic control, you became temporarily soul-sighted, or clair- 
voyant. The faculty of inner perception had become developed 
in you; and in the case of Mr. Hawthorn, although he was not 
under hypnotic pressure, his perception of hearing was un- 
folded to such a degree that his soul was cognizant of all you 
were saying. These perceptions belong also to the soul, and 
should be cultivated by every one.” 

“This subject of hypnotism is entirely new to me,” said Mr. 
Hawthorn, “and I wish I knew more about it.” 

Dr. Thomas said: “The power of suggestion, more com- 
monly called hypnotism, is the dominating of one mind over 
another—for either good or evil. If used for good, it may 
prove a blessing to those in pain; if used for evil it is of course 
a curse. One using hypnotism for evil is in reality a sorcerer, a 
black magician, a public enemy. Hypnotists may injure per- 
sons without much risk of being discovered ; for the victim can- 
not defend himself as he might if it were open warfare. Para- 
celsus says that witches and sorcerers make a bargain with evil 
spirits and cause them to come in contact with other people, 
without their knowledge, in order to do them harm. The prac- 
tise of hypnotism or the power of suggestion for evil is inva- 
riably followed by adequate punishment to the hypnotist, as in 
the case of ‘the Sphinx.’ The agencies employed will in turn 
react upon the operator. There is no escaping the penalty. 
The black magician may think he is exempt because of his 
superior wisdom in the art, but for him also the law is im- 
mutable. “God is no respecter of persons.’ ” 

The evening was now far spent, though none of them real- 
ized the lateness of the hour, being entirely absorbed in the 
Doctor’s subject. James Hawthorn sprang to his feet, and, 
thanking Dr. Thomas for his instructive talk, proposed that 
they form a little club, to meet once a week, for the pur- 
pose of investigating and experimenting along occult lines. 
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The physician expressed his entire willingness, and young 
Hawthorn then bade them good-night. 

The following week the little group met again, and its mem- 
bers continued to hold meetings through the autumn and 
winter, to their mutual benefit. 

Mr. Hawthorn had by this time become very much attached 
to Mrs. Bruce, who still made her home in Dr. Thomas’s fam- 
ily. But, being too modest to show his regard for her, and too 
impecunious to express it, he was at times very unhappy, for it 
appeared to him like a hopeless case. He was a struggling 
author with a reputation to make, while she was young, charm- 
ing, and wealthy. He was quite certain she would not . look 
upon him with favor, except in a grateful friendship for the 
service he had rendered her. 

Dr. Thomas, with his acute perception, noted these symp- 
toms of love in Hawthorn, and was determined to assist him. 
How this was done we will not relate; but the deep regard and 
gratitude that Mrs. Bruce entertained for James Hawthorn 
soon ripened into love. A few months later, amid the bloom 
and beauty of spring flowers, they became man and wife. 





TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


By B. O. FLower. 





A NEW CHAMPION OF THE PEOPLE’S CAUSE. 


A new and a commanding figure has arisen in political life— 
one that is typical, as was Lincoln typical, of robust, sincere, 
manly, and rugged Americanism—a morally courageous and a 
conscience-guided man; yet one withal who is eminently prac- 
tical and possessed of that shrewd common sense and knowl- 
edge of men and measures that characterized Mr. Lincoln. 

In Mayor Johnson of Cleveland, Ohio, the American people 
have a leader such as from time to time arises in nations enjoy- 
ing a reasonable degree of freedom, and who by moral convic- 
tion, by courageous loyalty to an ideal, and by fearless opposi- 
tion to intrenched corruption and law-bulwarked injustice 
furthers in a lasting way the principles of liberty—kindling 
anew the love of right and the passion for pure democracy 
that are the hope of civilization. 

The career of Mr. Johnson is typical as the man is typical. 
He was born into a home of comparative poverty, in 1854. 
Like Lincoln, he first saw the light of day in Kentucky, but in 
early boyhood he moved across the Ohio River, was educated in 
Indiana, and at the age of fifteen received a position as clerk 
in the office of the street-railway company of Louisville, Ky. 
While here he invented a number of valuable devices for street 
railways and also early displayed that wonderful aptitude for 
business, that intelligent grasp of multitudinous details and 
inherent ability to organize and operate great enterprises, that 
has marked his business career. In 1875 he bought a street- 
railway line in Indianapolis, Ind. Later he became largely in- 
terested in street railways in Cleveland, O., Detroit, Mich., 
and Brooklyn, N. Y. He was also a large and eminently suc- 
cessful iron manufacturer. Into his business enterprises he 
carried untiring industry, enthusiasm, and push. His executive 
ability and capacity for the organization and successful carry- 
ing on of large enterprises, coupled with rare business judg- 
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ment, led to great financial success. Everything he touched 
seemed to prosper, and the poor boy became a very rich man. 

He always possessed a love for serious reading, and amid his 
multitudinous labors found time to peruse many able works. 
One day ther_ came into his hands a volume from the able pen 
of Henry George. His attention was immediately arrested by 
the luminous presentation of an economic philosophy that im- 
pressed him as being at once thoroughly democratic in principle 
and spirit, fundamentally just, and imperatively demanded by 
civilization in its present stage of advance if the principles 
of free government for which the noblest sons of humanity in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries sacrificed their all were 
to be preserved to bless the coming ages. 

Mr. George, he found, demanded the widest measure of 
freedom for the individual compatible with justice and the free- 
dom of the other units in society as essential to the highest 
achievements. But the philosopher insisted that equality of op- 
portunity be made a guiding principle of statesmanship; that 
equal righis for all and special privileges for none be made a 
living aim instead of an empty and meaningless shibboleth ; and 
that inasmuch as the land and the water, the sunshine and the 
air, were the free gift of the Creator to all His children, and 
were moreover absolutely essential to their development, their 
happiness, and their very life, any attempt to monopolize any 
of these gifts of the common Father to His common children 
by an individual or a group of individuals—be the aggressor 
emperor or king, hereditary aristocracy or any other class— 
was a moral crime in that it deprived some of earth’s children 
of a common inheritance essential to their being and compelled 
them in a measure to become subject to others in order to live. 
He further noted that the philosopher, though radical in his 
premises, was not only loyal to the demands of justice but also 
advanced no measures that would cause social upheavals or the 
destruction of homes. On the contrary, he strove to increase 
the homes, the independence, and the happiness of the people 
by so taxing land values that society as a whole should receive 
the benefit of this common gift of God to His children. Mr. 
George also clearly showed that the chief element in land 
values frequently, as in cities, for example, depended not on 
the land or its possessor so much as on society. It was the 
community that increased the value. Thus an acre in a city 
held idle and vacant, though it might be stony and non-pro- 
ductive, and though the possessor did nothing to increase its 
value, nevertheless rose in value, as the city grew, from a few 
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dollars to hundreds of thousands and perhaps millions of dol- 
lars. Yet this unearned increment, which depended wholly on 
the people, instead of going to benefit them reverted to the 
pocket of the individual who held it from uses to which adja- 
cent land was put. 

Mr. George furthermore believed that the natural monopo- 
lies, such as the steam and street railways, water, gas, electric 
lights, telegraph, telephone, etc., should be owned and operated 
by the people for their own benefit. He also insisted that free 
trade, so thoroughly altruistic and broadly Christian in spirit 
and essence, should be adopted; that under the beneficent 
operation of this great peace-promoting and fraternal principle 
the shelter of unjust and oppressive monopolies, second only 
to that directly due to private ownership of land and the re- 
sources of the earth, would be destroyed; and that all these 
things were not only in harmony with the genius and spirit 
of democracy but essential to its perpetuity, which demands 
as the condition of its very life free men, who can only exist 
where equality of opportunity for all and special privileges for 
none are the dominating aim of government. 

This broad, new, and fundamentally just economic philoso- 
phy appealed to the mind of Mr. Johnson, capitalist though he 
was, very much as the noble philosophy of John Locke ap- 
pealed to many of the finest minds in England when his splen- 
did new thought fell on the affrighted ears of the upholders 
of the “divine right” idea, and as at a later day the broader 
thought contained in Montesquieu’s “Spirit of Laws” and 
Rousseau’s “Social Contract” appealed to many of the noblest 
thinkers among the aristocracy and privileged classes of France 
in the last half of the eighteenth century. Mr. George had 
aroused in him a realization of the duty that a man of influence 
and ability in a republic owes to the cause of free government. 
He entered politics, making a successful run for Congress in his 
home district—a district overwhelmingly Republican. In the 
national House, Mr. Johnson’s strong individuality, superb 
moral courage, and that rare disinterestedness that puts the 
public weal above all thought of private gain, soon made him 
a positive force among his colleagues. It was during this time 
that the tariff on steel was under consideration. The great 
ironmasters were there in force, working for a tariff that would 
enable them to do as they are now doing—charging every citi- 
zen of the Republic a far larger sum than they charge the 
citizens of England and other foreign lands for the same arti- 
cle. In other words, they were fighting for a tariff that would 
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enable a few men to become multi-millionaires by the exaction 
of exorbitant prices from millions of users of iron in our 
country. At that time Mr. Johnson was one of the great iron- 
masters of the land, and the predatory bands that have become 
the supreme menace of our Republic through laws that place 
every American citizen at their mercy counted on his aid, inas- 
much as the high tariff would enormously augment his profits. 
But Mr. Johnson, to the amazement and indignation of the 
iron monopolists, boldly fought for the interests of the millions 
in Opposition to legislation that would pecuniarily benefit him. 
This action was strictly typical of the man. 

The great dissatisfaction with the Administration through- 
out the nation, occasioned largely by Mr. Cleveland’s ignoring 
the tariff issue on which he had swept the country and his inti- 
mate connection with Wall Street financiers, which culminated 
in the secret bond deal by which Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and 
his associates secured United States bonds that if put on the 
market in small lots would have yielded several million dollars 
more to the United States treasury than was realized, led to a 
Republican tidal wave that swept the Democracy of the North 
from power, retiring most of its Northern leaders. 

At the expiration of his term in Congress, Mr. Johnson next 
turned his attention to his business enterprises, which had nec- 
essarily been somewhat neglected. He was, however, always 
ready to aid in the dissemination of the principles of democracy 
and the economic philosophy of Henry George, in the virtue 
and beneficence of which he was so firm a believer; and when 
Mr. George was nominated for mayor of New York on a 
public-ownership and good-government platform, Mr. Johnson 
threw all his energy into the campaign and in every way possi- 
ble aided the great philosopher who was combating at once the 
beneficiaries of special privileges, the plutocratic and anti- 
democratic elements of society, and the corrupt rings and ma- 
chines of the metropolis. He was at Mr. George’s side at all 
times during that thrilling and memorable campaign, which 
came to so sudden and tragic an end when the great exponent 
of pure democracy fell on the battlefield, a martyr to the cause 
of justice and good government. 

It is highly probable that the moral enthusiasm of Mr. 
George, the purity of his purpose, and his lofty passion for jus- 
tice and the rights of the humblest and least protected citizens, 
aroused Mr. Johnson to a new and deeper sense of his duty as 
a man of wealth and ability to aid in the titanic battle of democ- 
racy against the new feudalism of capital. He knew full well 
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that the next few years would be marked by an unprecedented 
struggle between the dollar and manhood for supremacy in the 
nation. He knew that America was confronting a supreme 
crisis involving the question of whether the trust magnates, the 
monopolists, and the beneficiaries of special privileges should 
become more powerful than the government or, in fact if not 
in theory, superior to the sovereign people. He saw very clearly 
the increasing power of corporations and the baleful influence 
of plutocracy over the people’s servants and the public opinion- 
forming organs. Certain it is that he determined to retire from 
business, enter public life, and consecrate his splendid energies 
to the service of the people and the furtherance of sound repub- 
lican principles and honest government. He entered the mayor- 
alty campaign in his home city of Cleveland, Ohio. At that 
time that city, in common with most large American munici- 
palities, was the victim of corrupt ring and machine rule. 
There were from time to time overturnings in party govern- 
ment, but always it was found that the servile tools and instru- 
ments of the corporations operating public utilities were in 
office. Thus the city was burdened with taxes that, under 
equitable taxation of public-utility corporations, or under mu- 
nicipal ownership, would have disappeared or been reduced to 
so small a rate as to be onerous to no one. Moreover, the rail- 
ways, the street-car companies, and other corporate benefici- 
aries of natural monopoly rights were obtaining enormously 
valuable water fronts, rights of way, and other privileges for 
practically nothing. All these things Mr. Johnson made plain, 
and against these crimes and the moral criminals in office and 
out he waged an aggressive warfare—a warfare at which the 
corporate interests at first sneered, because they knew that both 
the Republican and Democratic machines would be arrayed 
against this champion of honest government and public inter- 
est; and they believed that, with their liberal campaign funds 
to aid the political rings and machines in the fight, there would 
be no possibility of his election. The city government at that 
time was nominally Democratic, but its loyalty to the corpora- 
tions was unquestioned and its enmity to Mr. Johnson was as 
intense as that of the Republican machine. Mr. Johnson, how- 
ever, won the people and in his single-handed conflict routed 
the enemy at every turn. 

At the time of his election the railroads were seeking to ac- 
quire an enormously valuable water front for practically noth- 
ing. They had no fear of failure till Mr. Johnson appeared 
upon the scene and exposed the iniquitous scheme by which, 
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through the collusion of the municipal government, the city was 
to be shamefully plundered. After the election of the people’s 
champion the railroad interests and the retiring government 
determined to consummate the steal before the inauguration of 
Mr. Johnson. He, however, secured an injunction, to remain 
in effect until the morning on which he was entitled to his seat, 
after which there occurred something that well illustrates at 
once the methods of the ordinary ring and machine officials in 
American cities and the corrupt public-service corporations on 
the one hand and the alert and courageous character of Mayor 
Johnson on the other. 

It is the custom of the incoming mayor in Cleveland to be 
installed some hours later than the time when he is technically 
entitled to take his seat ; consequently, there would elapse some 
hours after the time from which the retiring mayor had been 
enjoined from signing the obnoxious bill, and before the in- 
auguration of Mr. johnson. Now it came to Mr. Johnson’s 
ears that his predecessor intended signing the bill for the rail- 
roads, in defiance of the wishes of the city, as a last official 
act. Here was a real danger, but in the emergency Mr. John- 
son acted with a courage, promptness, and despatch that saved 
the city. He privately took the oath of office and immediately 
repaired to the city hall. Entering the mayor’s office as soon 
as he was technically entitled to his place, he demanded the 
keys to the desk and the room and thus forestalled the consum- 
mation of the iniquitous measure. From that hour he has 
steadily carried forward an aggressive warfare for just taxa- 
tion, for cheaper street-car rates, for purity and efficiency in 
city government, and for the promotion of the best interests of 
the community. 

It soon became painfully evident to those who had been 
growing wealthy by plundering the people, through obtaining 
franchises, grants, and concessions, that they had nothing to 
hope for from the new leader; hence, there began a systematic 
attack on everything he did. For example, he appointed a 
clergyman, the Rev. H. R. Cooley, to a place in his cabinet— 
that of director of charities and corrections. The ward poli- 
ticians who desired place were greatly offended, and the oppo- 
sition was quick to sneer at the introduction of clergymen into 
political life. Mr. Johnson, however, had recognized the fact 
that there are in America a number of clergymen who are not 
only men of conscience and conviction but original thinkers of 
ability, who dare to consider the great problems of social and 
political life in a fundamental way. They are not time-servers, 
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and are therefore rarely seen in the pulpits of rich and fash- 
ionable congregations. Yet they are the glory and the hope 
of Christianity, and in selecting Mr. Cooley he knew his man— 
one who was not merely incorruptible and ever loyal to right 
and justice, but also one who was abundantly capable of filling 
the position to which he was called with credit to the city and 
State. Subsequent events have proved the soundness of the 
mayor’s choice, and the citizens of Cleveland are now free to 
admit that he is the best director of charities and corrections 
the city has ever had. 

Through the mayor’s influence, Mr. Starr Cadwallader was 
elected director of schools. Mr. Cadwallader had been gradu- 
ated from a theological college, though he had never preached. 
Yet his elevation to office was made the pretext for another on- 
slaught against Mr. Johnson’s predilection for clergymen. 
Here, again, however, the efficiency of the new school director 
has been such that he is universally regarded with pride by the 
citizens. 

In his appointments Mr. Johnson has displayed such rare 
judgment in selecting able, conscientious, and incorruptible 
public servants that the opposition’s cry against them, because 
some have been men of the cloth and others men of the ham- 
mer, has thus far failed in its purpose. 

At every step since his election Mayor Johnson has encoun- 
tered the powerful opposition of the public-service corporations 
and the dominant party in the State. The State’s attorney and 
the courts have been appealed to to defeat the city from the 
enjoyment of its rights and the taxpayers from relief from 
onerous burdens borne by reason of the immunity enjoyed by 
the public-service corporations from just taxation. In the 
meantime the ring, machine, and plutocratic elements of the 
Democratic party in the State, seeing their interests menaced 
and occupation imperiled, have naturally fought a leader who 
in his acts showed that he believed that “words were good 
only when they were backed up by deeds.” With one accord 
the beneficiaries of special privileges, the party of the opposi- 
tion, and the ring and machine element in the Democratic party 
have attempted to discredit Mr. Johnson; yet the rank and file 
of his own party have not been slow to appreciate a leader so 
strong, sincere, and earnest. They have flocked to his support. 
Mr. McLean, the owner of the Cincinnati Enquirer and long 
the Democratic leader of Ohio, opposed Mayor Johnson, but 
his opposition has gone down before the popular enthusiasm 
for Cleveland’s chief executive. At the recent State conven- 
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tion Mr. Johnson’s leadership was undisputed. The platform, 
which is at once clear, brave, and outspoken, reflected his posi- 
tion, and in his able speech at that convention the people of 
Ohio heard the clear, statesmanlike utterances of a man abso- 
lutely sincere and loyal to the cause of the people. 

That he should be assailed by the entire press that is owned 
or controlled by the plutocracy was as inevitable as it was in- 
evitable that Abraham Lincoln should draw upon himself the 
hatred, slander, and ridicule of every pro-slavery paper and of 
all papers and influences subservient to conventionalism and 
commercial expediency, when the backwoods rail-splitting 
statesman entered the conflict in behalf of freedom. It is true 
that as yet the criticism and attacks are not quite so slanderous, 
libelous, and infamous as were the cartoons scurrilous that ap- 
peared against President Lincoln in such papers as Harper's 
Weekly and Frank Leslie’s Weekly during the early sixties; 
nor are the assailants quite so abusive. Yet the same spirit 
is everywhere in evidence where corporate power controls the 
opinion-forming agencies; and already the papers that pose as 
highly respectable organs and that rail against “yellow” jour- 
nalism, but that betray the cause of the people in the interests 
of their owners or masters on every possible occasion, are de- 
liberately misrepresenting Mr. Johnson in a way thoroughly 
characteristic of that moral degeneracy which recklessly seeks 
to assassinate the character of every brave and incorruptible 
statesman at the behest of the trusts and corporations. 

The head of the Ohio Democratic State ticket is another 
clergyman, the Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow, pastor of the Vine 
Street Congregational Church of Cincinnati. His nomination 
was the signal for another sneering cry from the opposition 
against “Tom Johnson’s preachers”; but Mr. Bigelow, like the 
other clergymen who have had the support of Cleveland’s 
mayor, is not only one of those incorruptible characters most 
sorely needed in present-day political life, but he has long been 
a deep student of and a clear reasoner upon social and eco- 
nomic problems. He is a man eminently qualified to fill the 
office of Secretary of State. We do not expect that it will be 
possible for the Democratic party to win in Ohio this year. 
The dominant party is strongly intrenched in government, 
while it will have unlimited funds from all the great corpora- 
tions and classes benefited through special privileges, together 
with their powerful influence, both direct and indirect. Mr. 
Johnson has also the ring and machine power in his own party 
fighting openly or covertly to defeat the ticket, while his friends 
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have not been organized long enough to cope with the opposi- 
tion in anything like as able a manner as will be possible at a 
later date. And yet the cordial reception already tendered this 
new leader by the rank and file of the Democracy of Ohio 
augurs well for the State and nation. It is one of the most 
encouraging signs of the times to see the readiness of the 
masses in a party to rally to a man who is devoting heart, 
brain, and resources for the advancement of pure government, 
freedom, and justice, and whose past record abundantly proves 
that he will faithfully fulfil to the extent of his ability every 
pledge made to his constituents. 


* * * 


MORAL HEROES THE TRUE LEADERS OF 
CIVILIZATION. 


Two men were engaged in earnest conversation. The 
younger, a youth whose heart was stirred by the deep under- 
current that is even now more profoundly moving civilization 
than easy-going conventionalism imagines, bewailed his 
poverty. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “had I a tithe of the fortunes that many 
of the young millionaires are squandering, I would leave my 
impress on the heart of the world. I would so dedicate my life 
and fortune as to live in the love of the ages.” 

“And,” said his friend, fixing his piercing dark eyes upon 
him, “in your reading of history did it never occur to you that 
those who have blazed the path of progress, or filed open the 
prison-doors of ignorance, brutality, and prejudice, have been 
either very poor or at best men whom society and the world 
at large regard as very inconsequential? Ah! my friend,’ con- 
tinued the elder, “they who leave a trail of glory behind them 
are not the rich, not the powerful, not the recognized potent 
factors of their day and generation; but they are one and all 
jmoral heroes—men who, like St. Paul on the way to Damas- 
‘cus, have been overpowered by some great moral or spiritual 
truth, and for whom henceforth self means little, but the cause 
iof justice and the happiness and well-being of others mean 
leverything.” 

I know of no fact in history more obvious than this. Look 
for a moment at a few illustrations fresh in our minds—a few 
of scores that might be taken from the fruitful annals of the 
last century. 
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On January 1, 1831, a poor young man, with limited educa- 
tion and practically no means, started a little paper in Boston. 
In the initial number of that insignificant, mangy-looking sheet, 
called the Liberator, occurred these striking words: “I am in 
earnest. I will not equivocate ; I will not retract a single word; 
and I will be heard.” 

That youth lived on bread and water and slept on the floor 
of his printing office. He was almost alone in his contentions. 
The Church, State, and the business interests of society were in 
opposition to him. The conscience of the people was asleep. 
He was for a time regarded as an innocent crank ; but he toiled 
on, suffering and working for the freedom of a race in bond- 
age. His burning words began to arouse other noble souls 
and to alarm intrenched interests. A storm arose. The young 
editor was mobbed and dragged through the streets of Boston 
by a well-dressed rabble. He was denounced on every side as 
a disturber of the peace and a dangerous person. The State of 
Georgia placed a price of $5,000 on his head. Still the rank 
and file of the nation ridiculed the idea of young William 
Lloyd Garrison achieving any great work against the consti- 
tution-bulwarked institution; and he who when the Liberator 
first appeared would have predicted that wjthin thirty-three 
years from its initial issue a President of the United States 
would issue an Emancipation Proclamation would have been 
laughed at as an irresponsible visionary. And yet the seed 
sowed by Garrison took root, and the conscience of the sleep- 
ing North was stirred as were the assembled multitudes in the 
days of Pentecost. The arraignments that week by week 
sounded from the Liberator aroused men and women in hun- 
dreds of centers, the fires of freedom blazed fiercely from the 
old Bay State to bleeding Kansas, and the imperative conflict 
was on that ended in the freedom of the African slaves 
throughout the great Republic. 

During the thirties of the last century Giuseppe Mazzini en- 
tered London, an exile without resources in a strange city. He 
suffered much and almost starved to death. He, too, had been 
overmastered by the light. A united Italy under a republican 
government—such was his desire; and for this desire and his 
efforts to further its realization he was banished. King Charles 
Albert, who sat on the Sardinian throne, sought his life, and 
hounded him from France to Switzerland and from Switzer- 
land to London ; but the apostle of freedom was more powerful 
than the despot who cursed his loved Italy. He awakened in 
the hearts of his people a passionate yearning for unity and a 
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hunger for a wider freedom. His dream was not fully real- 
ized, yet he more than any one else unified Italy; and, what is 
more, his words ring down the years with increasing influence. 
Never was Mazzini more powerful than to-day; never was he 
so secure in the love of the ages as at the present time. But 
who remembers with pleasure and pride the king who pursued 
the poor exile and sought his ruin? 

Early in the forties of the last century Richard Cobden 
stood by the side of his grief-crazed friend, John Bright, who 
mourned the death of a young wife. and said to him that there 
were many men mourning their wives and children in England 
whose loved ones had died for want of proper nourishment. 
“When the worst paroxysm of your grief is past,” he urged, 
“come with me, and we will wage war against the unjust Corn 
Laws until they are overthrown.” A compact was made and 
the young men went forth to battle against an enemy that con- 
trolled both the great parties of England, that swayed the 
utterances of every great daily in the realm, and that had be- 
hind it the Crown, the aristocracy, the landed interests, and the 
State Church. Seldom, indeed, have apostles of progress en- 
countered such overwhelming odds. They were slandered, 
maligned, and refused halls in which to speak. Their friends 
were mobbed, and they were denounced as disturbers of the 
peace and fomenters of social revolution. But serene in the 
knowledge that their cause was just, that they were battling 
for humanity, and caring far more for the cause than for self, 
they toiled on, making converts at every turn and awakening 
the conscience of a great nation so rapidly that in 1846, less 
than six years from the time they made their solemn compact, 
the Corn Laws were repealed, and England set her face toward 
free trade and a liberal policy that averted a bloody revolution 
and secured to her people the safeguard and blessing of a free 
press and free speech. Those two comparatively obscure young 
men not only occupy a large place in the history of the early 
Victorian period, but their lives and works are empearled in the 
hearts of the friends of progress wherever justice and freedom 
are cherished throughout the world. 

In 1848 revolutions occurred in various parts of Germany 
that were brutally crushed by the despotic government of the 
time. Many brave patriots were killed. Others fled and were 
exiled. Richard Wagner took refuge in Switzerland. Marx 
and Liebknecht found an asylum in London. The great musi- 
cian toiled in poverty, enduring the abuse, ridicule, and 
calumny of the conventional art world. But, confident that his 
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ideal was true, he refused to surrender cr to pander to a popu- 
lar taste that he believed to be vitiated. To-day Richard Wag- 
ner is hailed by a large part of the artistic world as the greatest 
musical genius of any age. 

Karl Marx, alone and in poverty, elucidated his economic 
ideals during the leisure of enforced banislunent, and Lieb- 
knecht drank new inspiration from the masterly philosophy of 
his brother exile. He later returned to Germany and took up 
the battle for social advancement. Others gathered to his 
standard and a_ systematic propaganda was inaugurated. 
Liebknecht was frequently imprisoned for his fearless utter- 
ances; but, whether in prison or in his sanctum, his influence 
grew until at his death more than thirty thousand people 
marched in the funeral procession, and the converts to socialism 
in Germany were numbered by millions. 

He who is great enough to renounce self for humanity; he 
who loves justice more than ease, glorv, or fame; he who 
allows himself to be so overmastered by ‘he light of love that 
he lives the Golden Rule, will leave 2 plendid influence or 
imprint on his time, will live in the love of the ages, and will 
leave behind a trailing path of glory. 


A STRIKING ILLUSTRATION OF THE PRACTICA- 
BILITY OF CO-OPERATION. 


A concrete illustration of the wisdom, utility, and practica- 
bility of codperative efforts along the line of the Rochdale 
movement is found in the wonderful history of codperation in 
Windhill, England, as recently related by Mr. Edward Smith, 
now of San Jose, Cal. This story, which appeared in a recent 
issue of the Codperative Journal, reads like a romance, espe- 
cially when the report of the movement for last year is com- 
pared with its humble beginning. 

“There were,” observed Mr. Smith, “twelve of us, all poor 
young men, some of us with families, and in 1867 we were 
buying our groceries in small lots and paying tremendous 
prices, so we concluded to organize an association. We put 
in £2 each, or $120. We bought as many of the staple articles 
of the grocery trade as we could, and rented a small cottage 
for storing them. Then one of the ‘twelve apostles,’ as we 
called ourselves, took his turn each week in keeping our little 
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store open during the evening only. In three months the 
business had’ increased until we kept our store open day-times 
as well. In six months we had sixty members and in a short 
time we had sufficient funds to buy land and erect a building. 
Our dividends were large and our members soon began to 
accumulate savings, not only leaving their dividends with the 
company but depositing their earnings as well. We put in 
various lines of merchandise. Then we hired a number of 
tailors and set them to making our clothing. We hired shoe- 
makers who made and repaired our boots and shoes. We 
bought fresh meats and employed a butcher to cut up and dis- 
pense them. In a few years we found it necessary to start 
branch stores and butcher shops for the convenience of our 
members. So the concern grew and prospered.” 

It was at the opening of the new codperative store at San 
Jose, Cal., that Mr. Smith gave the above story of the growth 
of codperation in his native home, and at that time he read the 
contents of a letter he had just received from the secretary of 
the Windhill company, which gave the following facts regard- 
ing the status of the movement to-day: 

“The Windhill Association to-day has 5,650 members in a 
town of 26,000. Its business has grown until in Igor its an- 
nual turn-over was £158,000, or $780,000. The association 
conducts forty departments, sixteen branch stores, and ten 
butcher shops. It employs 150 persons and fifteen wagons. 
From these figures it will be seen that there is a shareholder 
for every family in the town.” 

What was achieved in Windhill may be wrought in any 
American community where earnest codperators will loyally 
band together and work for victory, and where wisdom is used 
in the selection of honest and competent management. 























“THE GATE BEAUTIFUL.’* 


A Boox Srupy. 





BY B. O. FLOWER. 





I. GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE VOLUME. 


The nineteenth century, fraught as it was with marvelous discoveries 
and achievements, bequeathed to humanity no more important legacy 
than the establishment of the universality of law, the essential unity of 
life, and the orderly processes of development. These great facts, after 
running the gantlet of criticism and opposition that all newly-discovered 
truths must encounter at the hands of conservative thought and ancient 
prejudice, are coming to be generally accepted by men and women of 
intelligence; and they have given us for the first time in history a 
solid basis for the harmonizing of religion and science, while empha- 
sizing in a new and impressive manner the intimate relation between 
religion, science, and art and their threefold mission, complementing 
and reenforcing each other and all making for the development, the 
calling out, and the maturing of the divine in man. It is highly prob- 
able that in the near future the warfare between science and religion 
will have disappeared, while art will rise in value for enlightened civili- 
zation, even far above its recognition in the Golden Age of Pericles or 
the summer time of the Renaissance, because for the first time man 
will fully apprehend her august function in the development of the 
higher in the soul. 

These thoughts were suggested by the perusal of the advance pages 
of Professor John Ward Stimson’s new work, “The Gate Beautiful,” 
which for breadth of treatment, for philosophic grasp, for scientific 
discernment, and for practical art instruction has no peer in the art 
literature of America, if, indeed, its like can be found in any language. 
This is saying very much, but we believe it is an understatement rather 
than an overestimation of the merit of a volume that is unique in litera- 
ture and by far the most vital art treatise it has been our fortune to 
peruse. It is a volume that will appeal to teachers, ministers, and scien- 
tists no less than to artists, for it is profoundly philosophical, deeply 
but broadly religious, scientific yet metaphysical, idealistic yet rigidly 
practical. It surveys the whole field of human progress from the emi- 
nence of certain great basic principles, and shows the unity and inter- 
dependence of Law, Love, and Beauty; of Science, Religion, and Art. 


*THE GATE BEAUTIFUL. By Professor John Ward Stimson. 
Illustrated with two elaborate color charts and several hundred half- 
tones and line drawings. Pp. 420. Two editions. Cloth, stamped in 
gold, gilt top, printed on. heavy all-rag ay hand-sewed, wide mar- 
gins; price, $7.50 net, postage extra. Paper edition, printed on thin 
all-rag paper, hand-sewed, narrow margins; price, $3.50 net, postage 
extra. Trenton, New Jersey: Albert Brandt, publisher. 
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It is one of those rare volumes that suggest numerous trains of thought 
and stimulate all the higher faculties of mind and soul. 

The first 240 pages are philosophical rather than technical in char- 
acter. Here the author discusses luminously the principles of Beauty 
and of Art and the relationship of life to all the great fountains of vital 
knowledge and experience; while the last half of the volume is devoted 
to a practical exposition of the underlying principles enunciated. Here, 
through a series of lessons illuminated by a wealth of illustrations 
rarely found in the most sumptuously illustrated volumes, the art stu- 
dent is led by the step-by-step method from the simplest to the most 
complex work; while the aim of the author is at all times to call out 
the originality of the student and inspire him to create great art work. 


Il. THE AUTHOR'S QUALIFICATIONS. 


Professor Stimson is peculiarly well fitted for the great task he has 
undertaken in the preparation of this important volume. After gradu- 
ating from Yale College he went to Paris to pursue his art studies, 
entering the French Academy of Art. He threw his whole soul into 
the work, as is his wont, and after graduating from that famous insti- 
tution he journeyed forth to the various leading art centers of the Old 
World, where, in addition to studying the masterpieces of the greatest 
artists, he devoted much time to the history and philosophy of art and 
the underlying principles that govern the relationship of art to science 
and religion. He compared the works of the greatest masters among 
his fellow-men with the beauties of Nature, that he might see how far 
and wherein they had approached the great Artist-Artisan of Creation. 
Wonderful glimpses of truth had come to the student in his college 
days in far-away America—inspired gleams from the Fountain-head 
of Light; and these he followed with the patience of a philosopher 
and the enthusiasm of an apostle. Gradually the Vision of Truth grew 
in his soul. He saw how true Art and true Religion and true Science 
were parts of a glorious Whole; that they complemented one another; 
that Law and Order walked hand in hand with Love and Beauty; that 
He who sat at the helm of the Universe was the supreme incarnation 
of this trinity, and His marvelous work was indeed good. 

Professor Stimson is a profoundly religious man, without a particle 
of the narrowness or intolerance of the creedist or the dogmatist. He 
is a strange admixture of the careful scientist, holding firmly and 
rigidly to great basic principles, and the profound mystic, who recog- 
nizes the fact that Truth is not bounded by the physical vision; that 
the world of the seen is but a fragment compared with the world of 
the unseen. He is withal the broadest visioned philosopher, reasoner, 
and artist we have ever known. Furthermore, he is fully abreast of 
the times, keenly appreciating the fact that the supremacy of the spir- 
itual is the supreme demand of the twentieth century; that the glory 
or the failure, the advancement or the falling back into the night of 
our civilization depends upon the issue of the present conflict between 
sordid, low-visioned, materialistic commercialism and that practical 
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idealism which demands that manhood shall be placed above money, 
that justice shall be more powerful than greed, that right shall weigh 
heavier than lust for power or wealth, that all God’s children shall have 
access to the common bounties of the common Father and the oppor- 
tunity to grow and to enjoy life, that fraternity and order shall take 
the place of the egoistic competition and social anarchy that prevail 
to-day, and that freedom born of justice, equality of opportunity, and 
reverence for the rights of all men shall prevail. He is one of the 
great prophet souls who from time to time have ascended the moun- 
tain, communed with the Infinite, and caught a glimpse of the Ideal 
that must be realized if we are to escape the night that has overtaken 


all nations who from the Vision have turned to the clod, and who have ~ 


elevated force, cunning, and greed—the trinity of egoistic materialism— 
to the throne of the ideal reserved for Truth, Justice, and Beauty. A 
realization of the tremendous import of the present struggle has given 
a vitality and power to this book that, so far as we know, has never 
before been present in a practical treatise. The work is in the truest 
sense a bugle call at once to conscience, rationality, and the beauty side 
of life. It is a volume that men and women of the New Time should 
possess, even though they have to make great sacrifices—sacrifices as 
great as the author has made in order to give it to the public. 


Ill. THE PHILOSOPHIC ASPECTS OF THE WORK. 


“The demand to-day,” says our author in the opening chapter of 
his work, “is for the popularization of the Great Principles which un- 
derlie life—be they physical, social, political, religious, artistic, or 
other.” He finds on every side two great classes—one seriously seek- 
ing after basic and eternal truths, the other living on the surface of 
life, as it were, justifying injustice, frivolity, and evil by specious 
sophistry, and pitifully trying to find happiness in self-worship and 
self-absorption: in eating, drinking, and struggling to outshine others. 
But the age is rich in promise. “The blessed forces for the upbuilding 
of” God’s “better kingdom on earth are everywhere at work. The 
promises made unto the fathers by Him who worketh at the central 
wheels of time are being fulfilled. We are beginning an age of glorious 
realization.” This is very evident “in the marvelous correlations of 
law now penetrated and forecast by the keenest, sincerest, and broadest 
work of our youngest science, and by the slow but conscientious con- 
cessions of our older thought.” 

Professor Stimson holds that— 


“Divine light is ever ready to enter from God, Heaven, and Nature. 

“God is the Creative Spirit—everywhere in space; 

“Heaven is the Appreciative Spirit—everywhere in soul; ‘ 

“Nature is the Constructive Spirit—everywhere recording and re- 
vealing the first, and appealing to the second.” 


One Life, one Law, runs through the universe. To come en rapport 
with the nature or soul of this Life, to understand the basic principles 
or underlying law of the universe, is to possess the key to life’s mys- 
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teries—to be born into a new life—a realization of the nobler meaning 
that Religion, Science, and Art hold for the human soul. And, further- 
more, with this realization order comes out of chaos, and above the 
warring cries of churchmen and scientists and the jangling voices of 
narrow-visioned souls who, peering at the universe from a little chink 
or hole in the cellar of prejudice and dogma, imagine that they view 
the whole, he hears a symphony in which Religion, Science, and Art— 
or Love, Truth, and Beauty—each contribute to make the melody 
divine: 


“Science, in the strictest sense, searches the Creator’s Truth, his 
law and authority in matter. Religion most properly prefers to mani- 
fest his Love in vital example, self-sacrifice, practical charity. But Art, 
most like the gentle dove symbolic of his gracious Spirit, emphasizes 
the attractiveness and tenderness of God; nestles to the lips of his z:ym- 
pathies; hovers in the aureole of his crown; heralds his coming glory 
and beauty in every opening lily or awakening rose. Spreading its 
oe wings over the dark waters of life, it seeks and finds our lost 

deals, bears to us the poet’s branch of hope, the talisman of immor- 
tality; or like the AZolian harp attuned by tightening cords (even of 
sufferin and abnegation) renders us more sensitive to every whisper 
of the Spirit’s voice or passing touch of the Divine’ finger! 

“There must, of course, be a correlated perfection which will em- 
brace all these sciences in a loftier one that will become the truest 
adoration; and hence to-day the foremost thought is looking eagerly 
for the harmonic union of a true Science, true Religion, and true Art 
in one noble whole, that shall stand forth eternally, like those three 
symbolic Graces of Grecian times, with arms affectionately intertwined. 

“In the words of Prof. John Fiske: ‘What is the grand lesson 
taught by the correlation of forces, the spectrum, chemistry, astronomy, 
paleontology? It is the lesson of the Unity of Nature. Nothing could 
be left out, without reducing the whole to chaos. In all this multi- 
fariousness there is One Single Principle at work tending toward an 
End involved in the Beginning.’’ 


He who would enter the Holiest of Holies, he who would come en 
rapport with the Soul of things, that he may become a great original 
artist whose pencil and brush shall serve to inspire and uplift, must 
recognize the underlying truth that One Life is everywhere manifest; 
that development is progressive, or evolutionary; that Law and Love 
and Beauty flow from the Source of Being for the guiding, nourishing, 
and developing of the manifold expressions of Being: 


“This mighty life that breathes, pulsates, and compels behind and 
within and between the static dust of matter, and that uses matter as 
its agent to convey its mystic movements, its beautiful meanings, does 
so by the peculiar arrangements and significances of the atoms of earth, 
just as a writer or draughtsman expresses his intents, feelings, and 
conceptions of soul by arranging the atoms of ink or lead into letters 
and ictures. 

ut we have to learn to read his language. If we recognize only 
chaotic ink-blots on the page, we imply lack of mind or meaning, of 
intellect or intent, in the writer. If we see letters and words correctly 
formed but unrelated, we imply perhaps a mind but not an intelligent 
thinker. If we decipher a connected thought or perhaps a profound 
purpose, but unrelated to us individually and uninspiring to us prac- 
tically, we might conceive a noble author or (in Nature) a divine Crea- 
tor; but when we find intelligent Order in connected and consistent 
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Process, combined with splendor of moral hag, so conveying immor- 
tal principles and methods expressing wisdom, love, beauty, and poetic 
inspiration, in boundless, fathomless store to every individual in the 
whole and to the whole in every individual, then we worship the Mas- 
ter Mind, the universal Friend and Parent, the celestial Poet-Artist. 

“*There is a Beyond!’ exclaims the famous philologist Max Miiller, 
and he who has once caught a glance of it is like a man who has once 
gazed at the sun—wherever he looks he sees its image. Speak to him 
of finite things and he will tell you that the finite is impossible without 
the Infinite ; speak to him of death and he will call it birth; speak to him 
of time and he will call it the shadow of eternity.” 

“This deepest underlying consciousness, inner vision and inspira- 
tion, has never been absent from the greatest seers, philosophers, poets, 
artists, however limited by personal! or local incompleteness.” 


The great Artist-Artisan teaches His children by example, teaches 
through His own work as seen in the laboratory of the Universe: 


“We see to-day that all cosmos is a work of Art in the broadest 
sense. Not merely because it is expressive and constructive, but be- 
cause it expresses and constructs by intelligent plans, principles, and 
methods. One may build a shed of planks that would shunt off rain, 
or a pig-sty to pen in vitality, without yet building a work of art. We 
see about us such monstrosities. But the Creator does not so build. 
Look into the exquisite framework, spirit, and style of every flower, 
butterfly, or bird. He constructs with artistic taste, with intelligent 
proportions, esthetic harmonies, ethical ideals. His work is mechanically 
and mathematically perfect for function; esthetically charming for taste 
and beauty; ethically consistent for moral purpose. Constancy of type 
and constancy of formative law show him ever close behind the veil 
of sense, busily at work. Eternal principles of Unity, Balance, Propor- 
tion, Symmetry, Harmony, Adaptation to use. Interpretation to spirit 
and character, Transmutation to progress, reveal majestic lines of gen- 
eral structure, organic evolution and marvelous Variety-in-Unity, which 
give the seal of the ideal to the works of his hand, mind, and heart. 

“Thus the Creator is forever teaching us that he himself is, some- 
how, a Unity that is universal; a Duality that is active in delicate 
equilibrium and balance, which by static and dynamic force gives rise 
and fall, repose and action, center and orbit, individuality and gener- 
ality, to all that is. But still more is he a strange Tri-unity, through 
attributes of Law, Love, and Grace; Truth, Goodness, and Beauty (their 
emanations) ; Science, Religion, and Art (their cultures) ; Wise Judg- 
ment, Good Will, Refined Taste (their daily practical virtues).” 


Theologians and scientists have too frequently been accustomed to 
regard the study of Beauty as of secondary importance, when, indeed, 
they did not regard it as something unworthy of challenging man’s most 
serious thought. Not only are Professor Stimson’s views diametrically 
opposed to these, but he demonstrates most clearly and convincingly 
that Beauty has a lofty and august place in the divine economy. It not 
only exalts and inspires, but it gives a richness and joy to life that en- 
able man to reach the loftiest heights and to persevere through stress 
and storms that otherwise would crush and overmaster him. Beauty 
feeds the ideal and nourishes the soul. So cardinal a factor in life’s 
unfoldment calls for a far nobler and more comprehensive treatment 
than it has usually received: 


“We must meet the demands of a broad theme broadly, and our 
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modern age calls for the subject of Beauty being classified properly 
with all other sciences and treated largely and nobly upon all its sides, 
material, intellectual, and emotional—as man himself is a material, 
intellectual, and emotional being. . . . 

“Now, philosophy conveniently subdivides her labors, so that while 
it is the aim of the science of physics to disclose those principles and 
laws which conduce to man’s physical well-being, it is the science of 
ethics to reveal those which advance his moral growth and character ; 
but the science of esthetics (or science of Beauty) is to correlate all 
these. It is to commend the celestial methods and principles of Col- 
lective Harmony, by which God seems to move in making his handiwork 
significant, poetic, and glorious on the side of well-proportioned and 
balanced Taste; with the spirit, grace, fascinating charm, inspiration, 
and poetic meaning which he reveals throughout ‘Naters—tle interest- 
ing workshop. 

“In brief, and with perhaps bolder grasp, we should claim that ab- 
stract and absolute Beauty extends her mighty wing over every depart- 
ment of creative plan or constructive life (divine or human) in pro- 
portion as immortal and celestial principles retain their sway. And the 
sincerest physicist will find beauty as truly in the perfect adjustments 
and workings of physical forces as the moralist will in the perfect char- 
acter, or the musician and painter will in the nightingale, lily, or rose. 

_ “It is a difference in degree rather than in kind. Thus Browning 
sings : . 

‘I but open my eyes, and perfection, no more and no less 

In the kind I imagined, full fronts me; and God is seen God 

In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul, in the clod.’” 


He who would create great and noble art work—work that shall be 
worthy of the New World and whose influence shall exalt and ennoble 
mankind, he who would be original rather than a copyist, must under- 
stand the basic principles of life and the vital relationship between 
Truth, Love, and Beauty. Nay, more than this—he must carry the 
Higher Law into life: 


“If we witnessed life by itself, to note its vicissitudes or cataclysmic 
close (called death) without perceiving elements of hope, harmony, 
and law, we should cease to care for life—it would be an insane ‘Dance- 
of-Death.’ But soul, and life itself, is revived by the discovery of 
saving principles capable of personal and social application. It is im- 
perative to the individual to possess them in order to possess himself; 
and to society to possess them in order to possess the individual, A 
society without principle is the enemy of the individual; an individual 
without principle is the enemy of society. Vital principles control the 
individual for his own sake, though he be a Crusoe on a desert isle; 
and they control him in the collective social state for the sake of the 
spiritual institutions he embodies. 

“Religion is not a craft for the preservation of priests, bigotry, and 
sect, but a spiritual relation toward our Creator and a preparation for 
Heaven (which is a State-of-Soul—on this planet or other). States- 
manship is not a diplomacy for knaves and thieves, but a just correla- 
tion of individual and social interests. Law is not a quackery for jug- 
gling with justice and the perversion of equity, but the discovery, es- 
tablishment, and executior Eternal Right. 

“Tt is so, too, with * , .n the noblest and truest interpretation. Art 
is not an exploitation ot ignorance and crudity by fads, crazes, fancy 
fashions, technical tricks, but the sane and broad development of good 
taste and skill through the knowledge and practise of illuminating Prin- 
ciples.” 
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The foregoing excerpts will give the reader an idea of the broad and 
philosophic vantage-ground from which our author reasons. They are, 
it is true, only fragments that at best merely hint at the writer’s funda- 
mental position, which is lucidly and convincingly sustained by clear 
reasoning and numerous citations from the master thinkers in various 
departments of research. From such underlying facts and concepts 
Professor Stimson leads the student step by step to a clear understand- 
ing of bas:c principles and technical facts. The discussion of funda- 
mental principles and the scientific and philosophic concepts relating 
to Art in its broadest significance and in its relation to Creation is 
exhaustive, luminous, and wonderfully thought-stimulating. The treat- 
ment of the subject is so full and closely knit that intelligently to present 
even an outline of the discussion would require more space than would 
occupy an entire issue of THE ArENA. Hence, we must confine our- 
selves to two or three brief paragraphs containing some basic proposi- 
tions, which are lucidly elaborated and from which our author proceeds 
to lead his students to the more technical and practical chapters: 

“On looking deeply into Beauty we shall find with amazement that 
the minutest gem, daintiest bird, or dazzling flower, alike with grandest 
oak, loveliest child, or boundless orbit of wandering star, derive the 
glory of their forms from inner ratios fixed in Geometric | 

“At the foundation of his knowledge man finds two mighty corner- 
stones on which to buiid the temple of intelligence and beauty. They 
are Mathematics and Geometry. Mathematics gives him the compre- 
hension of infinite extension and infinite law infinitely extending through 
space. By geometry he discovers equal infinity and regularity in the 
relations of form and all form-reasoning; the latter becoming the uni- 
versal language by which universal intelligence expresses its internal 
nature outwardly and visibly—a cosmic language that we noticed above 
must be common to the sidereal systems of space and to the gods 
themselves. 

“The Universe is composed of four great elements, Spirit, Space, 
Time, Matter, which by no alchemy can be transmuted into each other. 

“Number is a pure creation of spirit, an impress of original thought, 
and its constant suggestion in the forms and meee of Nature is a 
clear demonstration that Nature is the work of Intellect which controls 
space, time, and thought. 

“Number is more prominent in chemistry ; 

“Space is more prominent in mechanics ; 

“Time is more prominent in biology.” 


We believe that no one can read the luminous chapters that compose 
the first half of this volume without having his intellect greatly stimu- 
lated, his mental vision broadened, his sympathies newly awakened, and 
his artistic nature so enthused that henceforth for him all dream of 
imitation or copying will have vanished in a high and holy passion to 
create some really great, noble, and worthy work. Perhaps the supreme 
excellence of the work is found in the fact that it touches and stimu- 
lates life on all its nobler sides while casting more luminous side- 
lights on the dark and obscure problems touching the origin and 
progress of life and the almost unthinkable concept of Omnipresent, 
Omnipotent, and Omniscient Life than any recent volume, scientific or 
otherwise. 
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The chapters entitled “Unseen Hands” and “The Three Prime 
Forms of Life” are among the most important and helpfully suggestive 
contributions to philosophic research into the deeper secrets of Nature 
and life that have appeared since the rise of modern critical and scien- 
tific methods of investigation. Thus, for instance, the discussion re- 
lating to the omnipresence of Spirit and its operation on matter will 
prove very helpful to those who find themselves loose from the ancient 
moorings. 

In summarizing a notable discussion on Van Schron’s discovery of 
living crystals, Professor Stimson gives in a few words the modern 
opinion of the formation and growth of crystals along geometric lines: 
“The question why dead matter should arrange itself of its own accord 
in such beautiful and symmetrical forms could not be answered until 
the German savant clearly proved that the force at work in crystalliza- 
tion, as in flowers of the field or feathers of birds, is Life.” The dis- 
covery of Van Schron emphasizes a great fact, which all Nature teaches, 
from the marvelous snow and frost crystals and the voice or tone flow- 
ers, to the greatest phenomena of earth and heaven—that Intelligent 
Beauty and Order are everywhere present, that Divine Will permeates 
the universe, and that “the general law of Nature is the control of mat- 
ter by Spirit.” 

“To this powerful truth,” cbserves Professor Stimson, “may be 
added the corollary which Dr. Charles R. Keyes gives in a late article on 
geology: ‘The President of the Geological Society, London, would have 
the barriers between the mineral and the organism wiped out. In the 
rocks are going on changes analogous in nearly every respect to those 
we ascribe to animals and plants that we call cells, each leading a more 
or less indifferent existence. Each has a distinct personality, follows a 
more or less individual existence, and changes as surrounding physical 
conditions change. The life and changes in the organism and in the 
rock are not only much alike, but are, in all probability, merely different 
expressions of the same great laws. Then we may consider not death 
but life as omnipresent and everlasting—existing wherever matter mani- 
fests itself.’” 

And continuing the discussion, Professor Stimson observes: 

“Each atom appears alive and accumulating experience, the outcome 
of which probably is Consciousness rising to higher and higher splendor! 
Each has individual energy, and more when alone than when com- 
bined—ability to combine being conditional and circumstantial. 

“The eight or more kinds of atoms that have been isolated, identified, 
and recognized as identical among their class are termed elements, and 
as yet have not been converted into each other on earth, though spec- 
trum analysis claims to find them being created and converted in cer- 
tain nebulz; and all may be varieties of a few or one great Primary— 
as are colors, forms, and motions of force—ripples and wavelets of one 
great Sea-of-Life! 

“The formal ideals that these atoms subsequently seek, with the 
mechanical distribution they effect to attain their ideals, and the various 
ascending functions they develop for higher and higher manifestations, 


constitute our visible world of divine, natural and human Art—forever 
bespeaking Intelligence and Soul to direct it. 
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“The student must remember that he himself and the forms about 
him are not literally solid substance, but clusters of balanced atoms held 
in spiritual relations of space, etc., by spirit force; and he should 
spiritualize and idealise his canvas or paper to simulate, to the vision, 
these space relations. Jts surface should not look flat and dead to him, 
but full of life and perspective. 

“The actual atoms do not touch in space, for they are in rapid vibra- 
tion within interstices which may readily expand or contract. Visibility 
or invisibility is merely varying lengths of vibration. The door from 
spirit to matter is ever open! A ladder-of-life by which man climbs to 
meet his Creator, as in Jacob’s vision, actually exists, uniting heaven 
and earth; up and down its steps or stages of progression Angels of 
Being are descending and ascending progressively from etheric to gase- 
ous—to liquid—to solid states. Their mission to descend and organize 
seems forever accompanied by a love-of-home, returning them to 
primordial elements when their work is done. ‘Art,’ said Elizabeth of 
Bavaria, ‘is a creation of our desire for a supreme existence, born of 
home-love for the unique Fatherland, and divines its celestial forms.’ 

“Thus, man’s bones absorb the atoms in Solid form; his blood, the 
Liquid form; his lungs, the Gaseous form; his mind, the Etheric form. 

“Phenomena grow more complex, but there is order and principle 
in possible phenomena. First, Gravitation, then Heat, then Chemical 
Affinity, then Molecules, Crystals, Protoplasm, Organization, Conscious- 
ness; and all these were once latent in a ‘dust’ cloud! The heavens 
teem with worlds growing before man’s eyes from cosmic dust con- 
densing, and the wondrous life and forms symbolically suggested by 
the zodiacal astronomers of old become realized and visualized—wit 
even deeper meaning and grandeur—by modern telescopes.” 


IV. ITS PRACTICAL VALUE AS A PROMOTER OF GREAT ART WORK. 


It will be seen from what has been said that the volume will pro- 
foundly interest all progressive and thoughtful students of the deeper 
things of life, especially those of a philosophic bent who would gain a 
clearer insight concerning the problem of being in its multitudinous 
manifestations and in its various stages of unfoldment, concerning the 
secret processes of Nature’s vast workshop, and concerning the evidence 
of the Omniscience and Omnipresence of Spirit—of Divine Will work- * 
ing in every recess of the universe, from the depths of the sea and the 
secret chambers of the mountain fastnesses to the farthest star. All 
these things are so luminously and suggestively presented that the work 
will come as a beacon light to many tempest-tossed and confused minds 
in the materialistic night-time of the present. 

But to the lover of the Beautiful, and especially to the art student, 
“The Gate Beautiful” will indeed prove a gate opening from a dungeon 
into the clear sunlight. We believe that no student will peruse the first 
part of the volume, in which the author lays down the fundamental 
truths that prove that Religion, Science, and Art are but three sides 
of one whole and that nowhere does Nature bear more eloquent testi- 
mony to the reality of Omnipresent Divine Will or Spirit and the char- 
acter of that Supreme Life than in the Order, Law, and Beauty (or, 
in a word, the Art) of His work, without finding himself exalted and 
lifted, as it were, into a new world, where every high aspiration and 
dream of life shall have assumed nobler and grander proportions. In 
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a word, he will find himself breathing the air that fosters genius and 
calls out any latent greatness in his being. It will be much as if he had 
been transported from a dimly-lighted cave in a mountain-side, in which 
men were savagely battling for position and rifling in various ways one 
another’s pockets under the spell of the fatal delusion that the pos- 
session of gold was the supreme object in life, to the pure and rarefied 
air of the heights, where the vision stretches over flower-decked valleys 
and forest-fringed rivers to the great blue ocean, and where, amid the 
profound peace and the mental exhilaration born of his new surround- 
ings, he finds his soul expanding and reaching out for everything that 
is divine, enduring, and ennobling in life, enabling him to see the differ- 
ence between the nightmare existence of the cavern and the normal life, 
wherein the enlightened one lives sanely and according to law and 
order, while working intelligently and harmoniously with the Divine 
Will. 

The art student who enters sympathetically into the meaning of this 
work will feel that in pursuing his chosen vocation he is working in 
the studio and under the guidance of the Master Artist-Artisan of Crea- 
tion, the Divine One, whose work throughout is marked by Law and 
Order and Beauty. He will find that in the great studio of the Master 
are certain underlying principles or rules that not only mark the work 
of the Master but are indispensable for him to understand in order to 
create original work worthy of the New World and the new century. 
Here he will see that, from the marvelous formation of mineral rock to 
the equally wonderful crystals of snow, hail, and frost, is manifested 
the presence of Beauty, Law, Symmetry, and Geometric Precision, mak- 
ing the most marvelously ornamental and richly varied art work; while, 
progressing to the vegetable world, he will see with naked eye the 
glories of color, in bewildering variety and the most delicate and artistic 
tints and shades, only equaled by the wonder of form and design that 
marks leaf, flower, fruit, and seed. And then, passing to the animal 
world, with its gradual and steady progress from the lowest life to man, 
he will find unfolded wonders and beauties even greater than those 
seen in rock or plant, but all illustrating the prime or fundamental prin- 
ciples of Art and Growth, of Love and Wisdom, which speak of Unity 
of design—of One Master Mind, of one Supreme Architect, whose 
ever-beautiful handiwork is visible in every department of Nature, from 
microscopic cell to man, from snow-crystal to star. The student will 
be impressed at every point by the unity of life and purpose in various 
manifestations; by the operation at all times of certain laws or princi- 
ples; by the order and system that ever obey the double summons of 
Beauty and Utility. He will follow the author with increasing delight 
and enthusiasm for his work as he nears the practical lessons in art; 
and if he has in the past dreamed of some short cut to success—copying 
some master, learning some touch or mimicking some popular foreign 
artist in order to dazzle the ignorant and gain riches with little work— 
all these ignoble dreams will vanish before his new-born love for the 
grand and inspiring ideal that our author has raised before his imagina- 
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tion. For Professor Stimson is nothing if not a free man, and he aims 
at nothing more earnestly than at freeing the minds of his students from 
artificiality, mimicry, and that conventionalism that fetters genius and 
trammels talent. Something of his aim as an instructor may be gained 
from the following: : 


“If we remember the al!-important revelation of the science of the 
nineteenth century, that all visible substances are composed of separate 
atoms which never touch each other, but are held in variable relations 
(numeric, quantitative, qualitative, distributive) by a Spiritual Force 
which is ever the same (though differently named in different mani- 
festations) ; and that it reveals to the mind and heart of man its own 
intellectual and emotional character by means of these very relations of 
atoms—we see that the all-important service of a true art-teacher is 
not to make mere techincal experts in technical recipes and for ex- 
ternal mimicries, nor to make foreign mannerists of students to specu- 
late in fads, poses, fashions; but rather to free students’ souls from this 
very slavery and degradation by revealing to them these wonderful in- 
ternal and spiritual ‘Relations’ which constitute Beauty above mere art 
alone. In short, to stimulate their own creative imaginations to see 
and to reéxpress for themselves and for their country the vital secrets 
of essential beauty, in bird-of-paradise or lily-of-the-valley, over es- 
sential ugliness in dragon and toad. These principles and laws are uni- 
versal, and just as present and important for America as for Europe, 
and of course they are more appropriately and organically expressed 
in each country, in direct connection with that country’s own climatic 
and social conditions. Nothing is more evident than that to obtain 
such vital independence and personal power for our art as for our sci- 
ence, economics, and ethics, we must abandon the shallow, servile, or 
mechanical methods, which have constantly betrayed American genius 
for foreign mimicries, fads, and affectations; and we must begin at 
once along newer and more vital lines, with deeper, broader, more vitally 
inspiring leadership, to study, to assimilate, and to readapt to our own 
nationality those secret and sublime laws and universal esthetic princi- 
ples which constitute forever the subtle charm in the art of Nature 
and history, and which forever allow for local flavor of soil and climate 
and for individual or social conditions. 

“Now in the arts of the under world, beneath man, indication of 
intelligence in the atoms begins very early—however much we call it 
intuition, as though it were some passive attitude beneath the pressure 
of Divine Will. 

“As a whole, perhaps the mineral world suggests Fiat—by ‘sudden 
growth in crystallization; the vegetable world suggests progressive 
Periodical Growth; and the animal world suggests steady, unimpulsive, 
Gradual Growth to well-balanced, symmetrical, and full development. 
Yet Ruskin shows, in ‘Ethics of the Dust,’ that crystals live, grow, de- 
cline, and have most marked individuality and character in their be- 
havior or crystalline development for beauty—which seems to amount 
to volition, accounts for their fascination, and affects individually their 
market values everywhere.” 


The division of practical instruction, though addressed directly to 
instructors, is equally adapted to students or any persons having a love 
of art cr aptitude. Indeed, we believe that there are thousands if not 
tens of thousands of young men and women in America, whose circum- 
stances render it impossible for them to attend art schools, who will 
by the possession of this book be enabled during spare moments to 
achieve more in mastering drawing, sketching, and other branches of 
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art work than the majority of pupils attain at the present time in the 
schools; and for these reasons: (1) They cannot, if they have imagi- 
nation and a love of the beautiful, peruse the first half of the volume 
without becoming so enthused and overmastered with the splendid theme 
so luminously presented that the best energies and abilities of their 
being will be thrown into the work. (2) They will have gained a new 
and vitally important insight into the subject and have learned the 
underlying or basic principles that are the key that unlocks the mysteries 
of Nature’s processes and by showing her method enables the pupil to 
work in harmony with the great Artist-Artisan. This is of first im- 
portance for true or great work, and yet comparatively few present-day 
pupils in American schools obtain these fundamental instructions. (3) 
Every fact and principle is progressively explained, and the pupil is led 
from the three great Primes—the Square, Circle, and Radiate—to draw 
the outlines of simple forms; and from these, through the earlier and 
simpler expressions of art and beauty in Nature’s inexhaustible sketch- 
book, he is led by easy stages, and with the aid of hundreds upon 
hundreds of explanatory drawings, up through complex phenomena in 
which light and shade and other elements enter, to the drawing of the 
human form and to portraiture. 

At all times Professor Stimson compels the pupil to follow the 
method and spirit of Nature. His work also possesses the positive 
merit of being highly suggestive, though the student is constantly ad- 
monished carefully to note the little things that make up the beautiful 
Whole—the mechanism and minutiz that must be mastered. This idea 
is well presented in the following paragraph from Chapter XXIV., 
which deals with Life Drawing: 

“If one has quickened, in his imagination, the latent powers of Form- 
generation which | pow veet admits, and has understood (as in Lesson 
XIV.) the Jnner Constructive Life of abstract form, he will be ready 
to recognize the same /nternal Life in all forms, and not try to draw 
them superficially. He will also have seen, through the charts we gave 
from Nature, how in every leaf, insect, fish, or bird these inner con- 
structive relations are visible or latent, and will have practised drawing 
them, sufficiently long and fully, to go on with ease to animal and 
human forms. The tendency of Nature, in the lower realms of the 
vegetable and insect world, is to indicate pretty clearly and externally, 
as in leaves and bugs, the Constructive Elements that are beneath the 
Plastic or Decorative ones. But in higher animal life Nature conceals 
these constructional elements more and more beneath flesh, hide, or 
hair; expecting that you will have already seen, appreciated, and re- 
membered them. . 

“Just as we should avoid all shallow superficiality and mere exter- 
nalism in drawing rudimentary or even mechanical forms, and should 
rather see into their internal structure and relations (the better to draw 
them in a true and expressive manner), so the true artist should per- 
— deeply and express vitally the Motions, Measures, Structures, and 

Type Forms involved in growing and moving organisms—such as flow- 
ers, birds, animals, and human beings—before he attempts the overlays 
of muscular tissues, draperies, and ornaments. ‘ 

“As architects comprehend the constructive relations of beams and 
rafters that support and partition a building, and even reveal through 
its external shell the internal life of the occupants, so the great classic 
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sculptors of Greece and the master draughtsmen of Europe (such as 
Da Vinci, Raphael, Michael Angelo, Diirer, Rembrandt, and Millet) 
deeply comprehend the inner eo and significance of the living forms 
they present. Their lines are free, vital, deeply interpretive, and sug- 
gestive. They scrupulously avoid all dead lines, all soulless ‘blocking 
systems’ or monkey tricks. Their lines and forms are full of Meaning. 
Through their drapery they feel and render the plastic flesh, and through 
the flesh the strong structural life within. Like Nature, they reveal, 
in each case, so much of this as is best for the finest artistic and poetic 
significance of the whole composition, being their own judges in every 
- as to the right Proportion of the constituent elements they em- 
ploy.” 


The author abhors the copy-book methods, with their dwarfing in- 
fluence on the imagination and their tendency to make mere imitators 
or copyists of students, instead of original artists with individuality 
in their work. Sometimes, indeed, his drawings impress us as being 
too impressionistic. This is especially true of some of his animals, 
notably the monkeys, and at times of the human face and figure. The 
tendency to go to extremes is characteristic of men of genius and im- 
agination who are also reformers, and who fight against the dead for- 
malism of corservatism. It was seen in the works of Victor Hugo and 
others of the greatest masters of the romanticist revolt against the 
servile spirit of imitation that characterized the conventional! classical 
school; and it was in evidence in the great work of Rici:ard Wagner, 
and is equally manifest in the writings of Tolstoy, Ibsen, Zola, and 
others of the zreatest realists and veritists of our time. With this one 
exception, however, this work of Professor Stimson’s seems to us a 
masterpiece in every respect. It is impossible to give the barest outline 
of the contents of the second division, which, as we have observed, is 
especially intended for art students, as we have thought best to devote 
most of our space to the philosophic discussions of the earlier chapters, 
since they must profoundly interest all progressive thinkers in whatever 
walk of life they may be found. To all persons, however, who may be 
especially interested in art work, we would say that this is the one 
book that no student who desires to excel can afford to-slight. It is 
at once the most vital and practical contribution made to the art litera- 
ture of the New World. 

Before closing this criticism, we wish to refer to the volume itself 
as an art work. All persons acquainted with the works published by 
Albert Brandt know that there are no books better put together than 
those made in his workshop. He uses only the best paper and employs 
the best workmanship; and in this volume Mr. Brandt has taken an 
interest akin to that of the old book-makers who in the Middle Ages 
wrought so patiently and lovingly over their labors. Besides the multi- 
plicity of drawings intended primarily to illuminate the text, the volume 
is richly illustrated with fine reproductions of great art works. Aito- 
gether this work is one of the most important contributions to literature 
and art in recent decades, and its publication is a literary event that 
augurs well for the opening century. 





NCTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HE dominant Reform quality of THe ARENA is well illus- 
trated in this number. With scarcely an exception, every 
contribution is devoted to some phase of progressive thought— 
social, political, economic, ethical, industrial, or literary ; and in 
almost every case the writer is conceded to be an authority on 
the topic discussed. 

In view of the disastrous coal strike in Pennsylvania, the 
opening article by Prof. Frank Parsons is extremely timely and 
important. It is the first clear, strong, legal challenge yet pre- 
sented to the puerile policy of the Republican party in the pres- 
ence of the overshadowing evil of trusts. The fact that there 
are no less than six different ways in which Congress can con- 
trol these gigantic “conspiracies in restraint of trade” in a 
thoroughly constitutional manner, as shown by this distin- 
guished economist, should awaken our supine and ee 
lawmakers to a sense of their patriotic duty. 

Eltweed Pomeroy’s paper on “Needed Political Reforms,” 
which is luminously supplemented by Mr. Shibley’s “Conversa- 
tion” in this issue, is the first of a series of three articles on 
analogous subjects. The second will be furnished by Robert 
Tyson, of Toronto, on “Proportional Representation, or Ef- 
fective Voting,” and the third by Edward Insley, of Indian- 
apolis, on “Primary Election Reform.” As Direct Legislation 
Leagues are being formed in almost every State, these questions 
are assuming a vitally significant place in public discussion. 

To emphasize anew the impartial policy of THe ARENA as an 
open court in which all legitimate aspects of debatable problems 
may find untrammeled expression, we give space this month 
to a reply to our August contribution on the origin and status 
of plural marriage in the United States. As the writer is the 
President of the Mormon Church, his statements are of course 
official and authoritative, and they offer much food for reflec- 
tion to students of the evolution of religion. 

An interesting interview with Edwin Markham, on a live 
literary topic, will appear in our December number, together 
with timely articles by Elliott Flower, on “The Irrigationist’s 
Point of View,” Mrs. A. L. Diggs, State librarian of Kansas, 
on “The Garden City Movement,” and other students of human 
advancement and national progress. 


J. E.M. 











